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A LOVELY GIRL. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 








PART II. 


“Oh don’t let her, don’t let her!’’ cried a new 
voice, piercing our hubbub with peremptory 
intelligence. It was Mrs. Hearty. Her hands 
were covered with flour; but her face was as 
white as her biscuit. 

“He'll cletch her! He'll overset her! Miss 
Esda! Miss Esda! I've sent for Jo—o—oo! 
———Good Lord,” moaned Mrs. Hearty, 
“That terrible young one will drownd that 

. blessed girl!” 

Without a minute to think of it, Mrs. 
Hearty dashed into the water, and went wading 
out to her arm-pits, calling and pleading with 
Ksda, as she went, trying to make her hear: 

“You can’t do it, you can’t doo—oo it! Let 
him alon’ for God's sake, or he'll cletch you! ”’ 

But Esda rowed straight on. She never 
could do anything except her duty, as God 
knows, and it washer duty to save that spoiled 
and sickly good-for-nothing little life, if the 
power had her. 

She seemed, as we looked wildly on, to be all 
power. A few great strokes like heart-beats, 
took the white dory over the blazing water— 
how she rowed! Thud was struggling and 
shrieking on the surface now, making some 
horrible motions which he called swimming, 
obedient to Esda's ringing cry : 

“Keep up, Theo! I'll saveyou, Theo! Now 
——so. There. I'll save you! Take care! 
Over the stern! Over the stern! Not the side 
of the boat, Theo———-Oh, Theo !” 

For Oh, that wretched child had clutched at 
the oar, and clutched at the side of the shallow 
dory, and clutched at Esda, and got her, some- 
how, anyhow—like a load of lead—and then, 
all we knew was that the dory had gone over; 
and ali we could see was that the two had sunk 
together beneath the blur of white sunshine on 
the sea. 

But there! almost before the cry we cried 
was off our lips, her pale face came up to sight 
again ; and she struck out, like the heroine she 
was, bold and straight for shore. And wesaw, 
as we looked, that the brave girl swam with 
one arm; for she carried the boy within the 
other, firm and fast. 

“God bless her!”’ sobbed his mother. 

“God save her,’’ moaned Mrs, Holiday— 
‘Where the d——1 is Jo?” 

“God help her!” cried the Boston lady ; just 
like other people. 

Now the dory had drifted out of the girl’s 
reach, and she could no more than swim for 
her life, and the child’s; and swim she did 
right stoutly, so that hope bubbled in our 
hearts, and we cried out to her, and cheered 
her, and prayed God for her, and believed He 
meant to save her, and blessed Him for it. 

Suddenly we saw a dreadful thing. We saw 
that her strength was giving way. She flagged, 
and faltered, and her stroke grew feeble. I felt 
that she looked at me. I thought I heard her 
cry: “Mamma!”’ 

Oh, there before our eyes—thirteen women | 
of us stranded on the beach,—our dear girl was | 
going down. Kvenin that moment, I cursed | 
our helplessness, and was ashamed of it, and | 
thought: had there been but one of us who had | 
ever had the sense or pluck to learn how to do 
things on the water, the simple things to save 
life, such as this girl of seventeen could do— 
our darling need not die. 

At this.moment, there came a mighty call, 
and a motion like a rushing wind across the 
beach. Some one tore through us, tossing the 
summer ladies to right and left, like curl-pa- 
per—knocked the Boston lady over, and hit off 
Miss Lean’s gray bangs, and strode over Mrs. 
Duckling, who had squatted on the sand, gasp- 
ing to get out of the newcomer’s irresistible 
way. It was the washerwoman, the fisher- 
man’s wite. 

Before one of us could have said: “Mrs. 
Sand!” she had the nearest dory (there were 
five moored off the rocks before our helpless- 
ness)—she had the nearest dory spinning over 
the water toward her. The boat came to the 
washerwoman’s beck like a bit of floating soap. 
With those great womanly arms of hers, 
round and muscular, trained by hard toil and 
hard times, she hauled in the rope hand over 
iron hand. She pulled with the heart of a wo- | 
man and the mind of a man. 

Before we knew that it was done, the fisher- | 
man’s wife, in her husband’s big, dirty dory, | 
was bounding over the water to our sinking 
girl. She did not row as prettily as our —~ 


uf but she rowed with the mighty muscle, 





summer-folks” at Mrs. Hearty’s for fifteen) Mrs. Hearty and I pulled off the dripping 
years. She caught the girl—and the girl held | blue boating-dress that clung so cruelly to the 
to the boy—and over the stern, and into the | shivering little figure, and wegot her into warm 
boat, we saw the two children crawl and fall; | things, and heated the bed, and gave her hot 
then we saw Mrs. Sand row calmly in. |drinks, and did all we knew; and we put her 

“That blamed Joe’s at the pond drorin’ six| poor mother on the lounge beside her, while 
buckets of water,” said the washerwoman se- | we tended our darling, and we kept the others 
renely, as she landed with her precious pas- | away—excepting Mrs.Sand, for Heaven and 
sengers, ‘I sent him three hours ago.—Here, | earth couldn't have kept her away; and we sent 
Mrs, Holiday, take your young one. Miss Es-| fora Doctor,and so on; and everything was 
da, my darlin’, I’ll carry yeu up the beach. my | done. And he told us it was “only the shock”; 





child, for you’re beat out. Next time, | he said she was “only nervous’”—as Doctors do; 





bless it, that had “‘washed and ironed the jittle tired. Don’t worry, Mamma,” 


ladies,’ added Mrs. Sand scornfully, ‘Next | and that she would be quite right to-morrow ; 
time there’s thirteen of ye to two drownin’ | and we believed him, and kissed her, and cared 
folks, and none of ye haint the sense to haul a4 for her, and our hearts grew light. | 
dory in, I hope ye’ll have enough to. send for | “The water was so cold!’’ shesaid. She said 
EI | it over, several times. “It was so cold! It was 
But Mrs. Hearty came wading out of the wa- | pretty cold!” 
ter, and said : sut she did not complain, of that, or any- 
“Let me kiss her, Betty, if I couldn't do it. | thing; and we did not “realize,” as people say. 
Since I had the crookedness to my fingers from | Afterward, we came to see how little we under- 
bein’ scalded, I couldn’t have held an oar to! stood about it all. I suppose it is almost al- 
save her. It aint my fault, Betty. Do let me | ways so. 
help.”’ I have no doubt the proper things were done 
the two working women carried our dear | for Thud; but really, I did not ask ; perhaps I 
girl between them,—for she could not stand, or | did not care. My heart was full; it had no 
speak to us—and the helpless summer ladies | room for that long-legged boy. 
followed meekly up the long, wet beach. * Certainly he came out of the scrape with a 
But, when we came to the house, we saw a | success worthy of a better constitution ; he nev- 
piteous sight. It was the invalid mother, on | er exhibited so much as asore throat; he was 





the piazza, alone, standing, staring, dead-white. | cross enough for afew days; and he blew five | 


We had forgotten all about her. Shecould not | blasts on that tin horn under Bethesda’s win- 
walk across the rocks; she could not get so far; | dow before I got to him :—after which he blew 
she had beer. fastened there—the prisoner of|no more. Legends of what occurred at our 
her lot—and had seen the whole. There had | meeting are still whispered confidentially at 
been nobody for her so much as to ask a ques-| Mrs. Hearty’s; carefully concealed from his 
tion of, in all that time. mother. But upon this subject, I shall speak, 
* % * * x # * in ag? meee ge — reserve. ee 

: . ee On the whole, 1nK drowning agreed with 

sae oe enibly ond to betas Pat ae I —_ that boy; a re thrived on it, to aii hu- 

, . auate fore: it |™man appearance, — : ‘ 

aw 8 pies pean oo smaueees Sane S We took turns in looking after our dear girl 
under the strain. She beckoned to me to ran | 294 her poor mother,—Mrs. Hearty, and Mrs. 
on and tell her mother that she was not hurt; Sand and I; and Miss Merle begged to come in, 
that “nothing was the matter.” and she was so gentle, and Esda asked us to let 


“I’m all right, Mamma,” she called weakly. | jie herself before our bed-time, so that we felt 
“Dear Mamma! Poor Mamma! I'm only 4 | at ease about her, and separated, laughing, for 
thenight. Only Islept in the little back room 


her come—so we did. And Esda seemed quite | 


| that opened off theirs; for we all thought it 
| safer; and Esda slept; and so did I, Iam not 
| sure about her mother, 

At all events, at midnight, the invalid called 
me, in a hurried voice : 

“Miss Spruce! Miss Spruce! Please. Yes— 

|come. Esda seems to be in pain,” 

And, Oh, when I got to my dear, I saw, in 
one look, that the worst was yet to come, and I 
saw that it was worse than any worst we had 
thought or dreamed of. She was moaning 
piteously. But all she said was : 

“It was so vold!”’ 

In ten minutes the house was roused, and in 
thrice that, the Doctor was there—but not the 
one who said she was “only nervous.” And 
all that loveand care could do, was done. It 
was little enough. There was internal inflam- 
mation—perhaps an ery oath from the 
strain and the weight of the oy as she strug- 
gled for him, and swam with him. It was not 
possible- wholly to besure; and it did not mat- 
ter much; it matters nothing now. Next day 
we sent to the City for a famous surgeon, and 
he came, and looked at her, and bothered her, 
and said the local practitioner was doing pre- 
|cisely right, and he was attentive to all the 

medical etiquette of the case, and said he 
| thought there was every hope of recovery, and 
charged a hundred dollars, and went away, 
And in three days after that, with suffering 
that I cannot speak of, and dare not thinkof,— 
in three days—but let me wait a minute. 
For those three terrible days that house of 
strangers was as if it had been the child’s own 
home, for love of her; it was like one family, 
| overwhelmed for her sake; we had one thought, 

we did one deed, we prayed one prayer, we felt 
| one anguish » she was something- to every soul 
beneath that roof. Some ofthe ladies talked 
about her, sobbing; some looked pale, and did 
lnot talk at all. Miss Lean stopped saying: 
| “Dear me!’’ and instead, she said: ‘ Dear 
| Girl!” 

The Boston woman said: 

“She's a little lady.” 

And one said: 

“How brave!”’ 

And another said: 
“How lovely!” 

And Mrs. Haliday said: 
“God bless her!” 

| And the landlady said : 

“God save her!” 

But the washerwoman watched with her all 

| night, every night, and said: 

“Ive known all sorts. I never knew another 
like her. Lord love her!” 

| ¥ 


| 

| The Lord did love her. And He took her. 
On that third day, at dawn, at the ebb of the 
tide, when the souls of the race go back to Him 
who gave them, her lovely spirit passed, as the 
| waves went out tosea, She spoke to me, and 
said : 

“Dear Miss Spruce!” 

And then she asked for her mother, and 
asked me, would I travel bome with her? She 
seemed worried to know how the journey was 
to be managed without herself. 

“Mamma hus never travelled alone,’’ she 
said. “Poor mamma!” 

Then she spoke of little Josie Sand, and 
wanted—it was hersweet fancy—to hear Josie 
sing. So Josie sat on the piazza, by the low 
window. and sobbed, and sang. She sang oe 
ofan old hymn that Bethesda had taught her; 
but all I can remember of it, is this :— 

“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 
| But before the hymn was finished, our dar- 
ling called again for her mother, and said; 

“Dear mamma!” and then she said no 

more. 
* 








te ” 


* : : * 

We followed her to the train that was to bear 
her on her last journey, as if she had been our 
very own. 

Mrs. Sand and Josie walked close beside her. 
We were all there,—Mrs. Hearty, and the 
boarders, and Thud, and all. 

The little white casket gleamed before us, as 
we followed, like the shining of a living thing 
We had dressed her in her white nun’s veil 
dress, the one she wore on Sundays, and on 
lovely summer nights, and we had covered her 
with pale pink rosebuds, and kissed her, and 
blessed her, and cried over her—and let her go. 

But. from out our hearts we never let her go 

We held her, and we hold her, fast—our dear 
| girl—the dearest girl we ever knew. 
| It was one day the last of next December, 
that I happened to see, in my daily paper: 
| “Died: on Christmas Eve—Bethesda’s moth- 
er.” ; . 
| i do not men that this was the way it was 
‘printed ; but that was the way I read it through 
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my blinding tears. And I thanked God for it— 
sick on earth, and homesick in heaven, they 
never could be, now. And I dream just how 
my darling looked, when it happened, and 
how she ran, and cried out: ‘Dear mamma!’ 
——@— 
|For THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.) 
BETTER MANNERS AND SIMPLER DRESS. 


The more we travel the more we ought to! 


learn. We should learn to be better Amer- 
icans, to love our own country better, to take 
what is good in foreign civilization, and to 
avoid what we do not approve of. It is this 
patient willingness to be taught, to be obedi- 
ent, which makes the great soldier. Carried to 
its highest point, it is the noble self-command 
which Frederic, Emperor, and Sheridan, Gen- 
eral, are showing the world on their sick beds. 
They can command Death to stand at bay, so 
accustomed have they been, first to obey and 
then to command. ' 

Now in the humbler field. of good manners 


| and footman were both powdered in the old 


times. Now a coachman in one livery and a 

footman with powdered hair would mount the 
|same coach, In New York the prevailin 

fashion is for plain brown or blue liveries with 
| monogram buttons. I donot know of any one 
| who adopts a foreign livery at Newport but 
Mrs. Bonaparte, who has the drab and scarlet 

of the Bonapartes. We have not got to pow- 
dered rte meg but I think the people who 
are particular do not allow either coachman or 
|footman to wear moustache or beard, but do 

ajlow the coachman side whiskers. I was much 
| amused at West Point, afew years fago, when 
| the hotel keeper turned off all his waiters who 
| would not shave to please him. 

The fashion of the moustache is a moving 
‘one. A not old lawyertold me that when he 
|entered upon the practice of the law in New 
| Hampshire, if he had worn a moustache, he 
would not have got a single brief. Now it is the 
|gentleman who wears the moustache, but his 
| servant must not. Why did Queen Elizabeth 


we see this noble self possession, this desire to | di 


obey what is right, to put aside what foreigners 
call American bumptiousness, is the true avenue 
to success, 

The great rank and file of American citizens 
are law loving, law abiding people. The few 
discontented Germans will soon become as law 
abiding as the rest, and as anxious to learn the 
best American etiquette which, let us hope, 
will be equal to all the other good American 
things. Weare now quoted abroad as theonly 
solvent nation, the only one that ever paid its 
debt quickly and in full. Foreign dressmakers 
and shopkeepers always trust an American 
lady, they say, and it is a splendid national pe- 
culiarity. 

“These Americans always pay their debts.’ 
Now let us consider some slight matters in 
which some of us may sin. We know as we 
travel the vulgar Englishman by his fussiness 
and his pretensions. He patronizes, he swag- 
gers, he talks loud, Now and then we meet a 
meek-mannered, quiet gentleman who is polite, 
who gives us the best seat; we find that he is 
the Duke, the real Lord. A quiet old lady ina 
darned dress comes to see us. She is a Mar- 
chioness. The higher you get, the better are 
English manners. So of real Lords and Dukes ; 
they are generally quiet, shy men, anxious to be 
let alone. Occasionally an exceedingly jolly, 
delightful creatuf® like Lord Dufferin, with the 
gay blood of tht Sheridans in his veins, ap- 

rs, and he and Lord Rosebery are free from 
he English shyness; but we must not say 
“Your Grace’’ too often. As a nation we effuse 
toomuch, Let us study dignity and repose of 
manner, asa nation. Weneed it. A too great 
familiarity is resented. It is considered abroad 
a os insult to touch the person. Never slap 
a foreigner on the back. A young midshipman 
in his first cruise abroad treated a party of 
princes and noblemen, who came on board an 
American man of war, very much as he was in 
the habit of treating his fellow cadets, and ,he 
was challenged to five duels next day. It took 
the whole force of the American Navy to get 
him out of that particular serape. I heard Ad- 
miral Earl English, tell the story whenI was 
last at Nice. English people do not expect to 
be shaken hands with, but the jolly Prince al- 
ways extends his hand. An American had 
better, however, content himself with a bow. 
It is the safer way. 

There is one English custom I would like to 
see introduced here. It is that two ladies, even 
if they have not been introduced, should speak 
when under a friendly roof. In England peo- 
ple are never introduced when they meet at a 
dinner, but every one talks with delightful 
cordiality. Thereisno such restraint as you 
see in New York, where two ladies will meet in 
a parlor and gaze at each other as if they be- 
longed to hostile tribes of Indians, each seeking 
the other's a if, perchance, they have not 
been introduced. Remember that the house 
wherein you are is a sufficient introduction. 
Make it agreeable to your Hostess, even if on 
going down the front steps you should never 
8 again. Itis proper etiquette to exchange 


| dine at eleven, and why do we dine at seven? 
Why do we wear long dresses one year, and 
short ones the next? How would aman in a 
lawn tennis suit, or a girl in an ulster have 
passed muster fifteen years ago? ‘The wit of 
one age isthe stupidity of the next. The most 
virtuous and priggish age as to dress and man- 
ners tolerated a freedom of expression which 
we cannotendure, The manners of the past, 
however, had this advantage over the manners 
| of the present—they were founded far more on 
respect for age and the clergy ; in fact, un re- 
spect for others. 

The duty of an American citizen to his own 
society is somewhat complicated. We will sup- 

se that, he is a traveled man, learned in the 

t etiquette, able to hold his own in an 
company ; he does not wish to parade his cul- 
turc; he detests a fop, and he detests a boor; 
they are the two extremes which he wishes to 
avoid; yet he is compelled to associate with a 
man who is his political superior, and who 
thinks himself his social equal, whose manners 
may be anything but agreeable. Such a man 
will use bad grammar conscientiously because 
it will make him popular with his constituents. 
He may have that singular fluency which 
makes the American the wonder and the mir- 
acle of the age—a man who will speak excellent 
English in his speeches, but who disdains 
Lindley Murray in the bosom of his family. 
Such a man, whom we might call Barnwell 
Slote, may be a minister tosome foreign city, 
He will meet the traveled and educated man. 
They will both dine with the King of Belgium, 
most enlightened and agreeable of men. The 
polishe@A merican is annoyed beyond measure 
if he is confounded with the Hon. Barnwell 
Slote, who is a his superior. How can 
he explain the situation? He cannot. This 
awkwardness of adjustment so freely treated of 
by Henry James and Wm. D. Howells in their 
novels, is a reason, if there were no other, why 
all Americans should learn true etiquette. 
And if by chance the cultivated American gets 
the portiolio of a Minister, and the Barnwell 
Slote comes to visit him, he is obli to use all 
his diplomacy. No man is so thoroughly a 
slave as one who has never learned poe man- 
ners. He thinks himself independent, and 
that he don’t care, but he does care. He sees 
that the cultivated gentleman has far more 
freedom than himself, and a thousand privi- 
leges from which heis debarred. He will see 
that good manners are the open sesame to good 
society all over the world, 

And an American gentleman, while care- 





fully learning the code of the Old World 
| should not forget to infuse into his correctness 
a certain fresh originality, a vivacity and wit 
which the older civilizations have lost. There 
is a native born American aristocracy, and the 
original and beautiful American woman 
should never lose her originality, while she 
should study to be low-voiced, quiet, polite, 
properly dressed, and thoroughbred. 

‘hile we derive one Shakespeare, one Mil- 
ton, one Fenelon, Moliere, Goethe, from the 





| Old World, we need not be ashamed to study 


the commonplaces of courtesy without being| those manners which were the growths of 


introduced. Nowin New York it isconsidere: 
improper to introduce two ladies who reside in 


|We must gather the best from all of them. 


thousands of years of civilization and culture. 


the same city, but a ey hospitable hostess |'The New World is but the offshoot of the Old 


does introduce if she sees shyness and true hu- 
mility. The ladies thus introduced need never 
know each other when they meet. They are 
only friends for the hour they are in a friend- 
py ape and every lady should reply when 

e is spoken to. 

A few years ago I went to a musical party in 
New York, and | turned to the young lady who 
sat next me and asked who was singing. She 
blushed and turned away. Svon after the song 
was ended she got a friend to introduce her, 
and then she said, ‘““That was Madame L’ Endivi 
who was singing.’ I could not help saying, 
“Thanks. Iam so glad you are not deaf and 
dumb. It seems to me to be a very great rude- 
ness not to speak under a friendly roof.” 

Those friendly critics who tell us of our na- 
tional faults, say that a love of show, a disdain 
of privacy, a great ignoring of the proprieties of 
time and place, are amongst our national sins. 
I thought we had got beyond wearing diamonds 
and camels’ hair shawls at sea, but the last 
time I crossed but one a lady sat on deck 
wrapped in an expensive shawl, with diamonds 
as big as filberts in her ears, and a chain of 
pearls. I heard her daughter say to her, ‘‘Moth- 
er, I wish you would not wear your jewels at 
sea, Every one looks at you, and the Captain 
says he is afraid you will robbed.” “Pooh!” 
said her Mamma, “I wear them so as to show 
that I have got them.” 

Now I found that this lady was from my own 
state of New Hampshire, where we think we 
are very puritanical and perfect, and where we 
all go to Boston for our ideas. This shows how 
little we .know of our own country until we 
travel; but I think our eccentricity of dress is 
less a uliarity of our own country women 
than ofthe English. Ourgreat fault is that we 
wear too “good clothes.” 

1 have been asked some question as to liv- 
eries. I think on that point every American 
must decide for himself what isthe best taste. 
In London, iast year, amid the “prevailing me- 
diocrity of manners,” I thought I noticed a 
great falling off as to liveries, A coachman 


| World, but a better and a fresher growth, des- 
,tined, let us hope, to turn a new chapter 
| in the histery of the world—an opening for the 
Human Race which shall afford every individ- 
uality to achieve its best and noblest develop- 


ment. 

We all felt very angry when Dickens wrote 
his “American Notes,” Yet now we see our 
own playwrights following his model of the 
politicians who forswear good manners as ana- 
tional type. We are very angry at Matthew 
Arnold for his latest essay. Are we not, how- 
ever, alla little sure that we deserve some of 
his bitter satire? It will do usno harm to try 
to be more polite, more “distinguished,” as he 
says, by which he means, I am sure, more ele- 
gant, more quiet, less presumptuous, less 
“loud,”’ if I may use the done word. At any 
rate, let us remember Emerson’s beautiful 
phrase : 

“Solid Fashion is funded Politeness.” 
M. E. W. Suerwoop. 


(For THe LaptiEs’ Home JouRNAL.) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME. 


BY CHRISTINY TERHUNE HERRICK. 





SEPTEMBER. 


HEALTH PRECAUTIONS. 





FRESERVING, ETC. 

Although September holds a place in the cal 
endar among the Autumn months, it yet pos- 
sesses more of the lingering heat of Summer 
than it does of the cool crispness of the Fall. 
The mind is impressed with the fact that the 
sun does not cross the equinox until the month 
is three-fourths gone, and that until the 21st 
Summer reigns. 

The hot spells that come during this month 
may not be prolonged, but they are almost 
harder to endure than the blazing days of July 
and August. There is something deadly in the 
September heats. Tley have a sickening qual- 





ity that causes them to bedreaded by those wise 
in such matters, and the more prudent avoid 
them if possible and seek shelter from the sun’s 
direct rays in the middle of the day. Violent 
exercise should be remitted when practicable. 
The sudden changes of temperature that are li- 
able to occur in this month are to be feared. 
Draughts should be shunned, and one should 
never be tempted by the mildness of a day to 
leave wraps at home when going on an excur 

sion. Thechilly nights that follow the warm 
days may bring with them a certain amount of 
relief, but they are apt to-be productive of fe- 
vers and other illnesses no less serious. 

There is the more need for offering caution 
on these points because many families make 
September the time for moving home to the 
city from the country. The cooler air of the 
seaside or monntain resort is exchanged for the 
close heat of ~y & streets. The good gained by 
the sojourn in the country is apt to Fen 
dissipated, unless great care is observed. 

-A young girl who had spent her Summer in 

a quiet retreat among the hills chose the mid- 
die of September to pay a visit to one of the 
warmest of northern cities. There was much 
to do and to see, and the girl threw herself into 
shopping and sight-seeing with an energy that 
was al] the more earnest because of the period 
of quiet that had preceded it, The heat was in- 
tense, and had more power over the visitor from 
the country than over the friends who had been 
in the city most of the season. After two or 
three days of going to and fro in the streets, 
from shop to museum, from museum to picture 
gallery, the girl came home one evening with a 
splitting headache. It was accompanied by a 
fever that kept her tossing sleeplessly all night. 
With the foolish pride that sometimes hinders 
young people from are indisposition 
when it stands in the way of their doing what | 
they have set their hearts upon, she said noth- | 
ing of her uncomfortable feelings to her hostess, 
but started out the next day upon another 
round. The heat was not less than on the 
preceding day, but the girl kept up bravely un- 
til about noon. Then, as she sat in a shop, 
looking over goods, without the slightest pre- 
monition a deadly nausea seized her, a sudden 
blackness came before her eyes, and the room 
began to whirl. The unconsciousness lasted 
only a moment, The girl managed to drag 
herself home, and went to bed with an attack 
of congestion of the brain that held her captive 
for six weeks, and left traces of its presence that 
lingered for five or six years in disordered 
nerves and digestion. 
This may be an extreme case, but the very 
fact of its possibility should serve as a warning. 
Grown people should have sufficient common 
sense to guard against such risks, but children 
are lacking in ,this faculty, and must be sub- 
jected to the closest watchfulness ot parents 
and guardians, Not only should they be kept 
indoors during the middle of the warmest days, 
but they should be brought under shelter before 
the dampness and sudden chill of the evening 
settle down. The precaution of a blaze on the 
hearth at morning and evening in the room 
where the little ones are dressed and undressed 
will prove itself to be a valuable sanitary meas- 
ure. No symptoms of drooping or sickness 
should be disregarded, and if the patient has a 
tendency to feverishness, the recurrence of this 
at fixed periods should be looked for. The 
dreaded malaria, that is the scourge of city and 
country alike, manifests itself in so many differ- 
ent forms that it is never safe to remit one’s 
vigilance, 

School children generally find this a hard 
month. Fresh from the freedom of country 
life, with the unaccustomedness to restraint 
that is the natural result of three months’ ya- 
cestion, they usually gird against the return to 
the rules and regulations inseparable from the 
scholastic routine. If they are ambitious, they 


be ordered two or three days in advance, that 
the housewife may have everything in readi- 
ness. If preserving, canning, or jellying is to 
be done there should be plenty of sugar on 
hand. The scales must be in good working or- 
der. A sufficient number of glasses and jars 
must be in the house. and search made for 
missing tops and rubber rings that these may 
not be lacking at the last moment when delay 
will mean inconvenience, if not the ruin of the 
conserves, 

When pickles are to be made, the best and 
strongest spices and vinegar must be provided. 
White vinegar makes the prettiest pickles, but 
it should be white wine vinegar and free from 
all taint of sulphurie acid. The “Purity” 
spices are among the best. In this day of adul- 
terations it is necessary to be cautious in the 
purchase of condiments, whose inefficiency may 
resu!t in insipid, flavorless compounds. For 
brandied fruits, white whisky is preferable to 
brandy, as making a lighter colored, more 
translucent conserve. 

While canned vegetables are sold at as low 
rates as at present it does not pay to put them 
up for one’s self, unless one has a garden full 
of vegetables that would otherwisego to waste. 
The home manufactures are undoubtedly bet- 
ter than the canned goods one 1 but it is 
costly work putting them up, if the materials 
have to be bought as well as the cans. 

Preserves, on the contrary, are very expen- 
sive when purchased, and can be made at home 
more cheaply than they can be bought. . The 
same is true of jellies, It is almost impossible 
to buy really good jellies except by ordering 
them from some Women’s Exchange. 
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plunge into their duties with a zeal that tells 
painfully upon the relaxed brain and nerve 
powers. Such students should be held in check 
and taught that making haste slowly isthe 
surest and safest means of reaching the desired 
goal, On the cther hand, those children who 
are easily discouraged and have no great love 
of study to stimulate them to vigorous effort 
should be encouraged and aided. Too many 
branches of work should not be assumed at 
once, but the pupil’s strength should be tested 
before he is weighted with a heavy load, The 
children are like horses who have been unused, 
to hard work. ‘Their flesh is soft,and the ex- 
ertion they would not feel when in thorough 
training wearies and dislieartens them now. | 
Patience, and steady, not severe labor will | 
soon bring them to the point, where they will) 
laugh at the burdens that at first seemed top| 
great to be borne. 

September is a. busy month for the house- 
keeper. It is par excellence the time for put- 
ting up preserves, jellies and pickles. The 
smuail fruits, such as berries, cherries and cur- | 
rants, sink into insignificance compared with 
the peaches, pears, apples, quinces, citron mel- 
ons, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc., that must now 
be converted into a shape which will admit of 
their being stored away for Winter consump-| 
tion. The gherkins or tiny cucumbers may 
have been laid away in brine for weeks past, 
but now they must be soaked, greened and 
—— The ripe tomatoes to be canned must 

2 put up now, for before the month is out 
there ma a touch of frost that will kill the 
vines and leave only the green tomatoes for 
pickling. The canning or preserving of 

yeaches should not be postponed until too late 
in the month, lest the fruit become scarce and 
high-priced. 

The housekeeper must exercise forethought 
that she may so arrange the putting up of the 
different fruits as to prevent one interfering 
with another. She should see, too, that her 
preserve kettle is in order. If it is of bell met- 
al it will require a scouring with salt and hot 
vinegar before each using, for the verdigris ac- 
cumulates with alarming rapidity. If it is 
porcelain lined the inside must be carefully ex- 
amined for traces of dangerous cracks. The 
best kettle is of the agate iron ware manufac- 
tured by Lalance and Grosjean. ‘This is easily 
kept clean and does not crack. Those pots 





with a double bottom made by this firm are 
especially valuable. 
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comes her, then went to work for their sup- 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN WOMEN. 


port with a steady purpose, faithful industry 
and unconquerable pluck, which, combined 
with her gifts of mind and heart, have made 
her, still a young woman, not only wealthy, 
but distinguished in several honorable fields. 
Mrs. Holloway bent her energies to journal- 
ism as the most remunerative eualeyanent 
open to her. She settled in Brooklyn, and 
through the introductions of influential friends, 
obtained a place upon the editorial staff of the 
Brooklyn Daily Union, where she worked sey- 
eral years. Later she became associated editor 
|of the Brooklyn Eagle, which was under the 
efficient guidance of Mr. Kinsella. She had 
entire charge of everything pertaining to or 
interesting women, and her terse, logical and 
magnetic treatment of a great variety of themes, 
| made her an acknowledged acquisition to the 
|journal, She has wielded a powerful influ- 
ence upon all the vital questions of the day, 
her personal as well as her editorial bearing 
upon questions of ethics and education havy- 
ing made her Ng om known and respected. 
Mrs. Holloway declares that Mr. Kinsella 
educated her in journalism, and pays him a 
rateful tribute of respect. She found that 
er success was only bounded by her personal 
limitations, (a lesson which sooner or later 
must be learned by all honest workers) and 
that a woman who could do a man’s work 
in modern journalism could without question 
—— > a? salary. She has always re- 
, ceived the highest prices for her work. Jo 
{Engraved expressly for the LaprEs’ HomE JOURNAL. ] working at her deck by day, and thinking 
MRS. LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. and planning many a night into the gray of the 
Laura Carter Holloway was born upon a morning, this delicate, nervous and highly 
beautiful plantation near Nashville, Tenn., a|S™Sitive woman has given her father and 
few years before the war. Her father, the|™other a luxurious home, supported and 
Hon. Samuel Jefferson Carter, a man of parts, |@ucated eight brothers and sisters and her 
an ideal gentleman who drew around him the| 802, Sending one, now Lieut. Carter of the 
most cultivated and distinguished men of his| Sixth Cavalry, through West Point, where he 
time, was a Virginian by birth, being a de-|¢@mtered very young, and she studied and 
scendent of “Old King Carter,’ whose baronial tutored him through the four years’ course so 
style of living at Greenmary Court made him|@bly that he graduated well up in the list; 
known throughout the State. Samuel Jeffer-| Prepared another brother for the Naval Acad- 
son Carter was born upon the large estate at;}¢™y at Annapolis and saw him receive his 
Fairfax, and the family had so intermarried orders; placed one sister at Miss A. M. Beecher’s 
with the wealthy and prominent “F. F, V’s”|School at Hartford, Conn., and another at 
that it is related of his brother that, driving in| Mrs. Hosmer’s in Springfield, Mass., and never 
a buggy through Virginia, in a three weeks’ | ‘eased her labors for them all until they were 
journey, he ate and slept each night in a dif-| Settled in life. Herson, a handsome fellow of 
ferent relative’s house. Mrs. Holloway’s| twenty-four, also recently a graduate of West 
mother came from a Huguenot family, and Point, looks quite brave and good enough to 
was a pure, sweet woman, of beautiful person, | ¢ the champion, if necessary, of his little 
bright intellectuality and delicate feeling. | mother, to whom he is devotedly attached. 
She reared her children carefully, instructing| _ Mrs. Holloway had some years ago the grati- 
them in the culture and refinements of life, as| fication of buying back the old home in Ten- 
well as in family lore and the learning of| nessee, and her father and mother, who had 
books. Mrs. Carter was a Quaker, ofa deeply | 4lways pined for their native air, passed their 
religious nature, and spent many hours upon | ast days in comfort there, and were buried 
her knees praying for her children and for her| beside their friends of the sunny South. 
husband, who would swear a little upon trying} , After the death of Mr. Kinsella the editor-in- 
occasions and indulge in other of the more chief of the Brooklyn Eagle, where she had 
pardonable vagaries which in that day distin- been settled for twelve years, Mrs. Holloway, 
guished the Southern gentleman. Laura was| Whose health was seriously jimpaired by the 
the oldest of a large family, and early learned | strain of unremitting menta labor, resigned her 
to assist her mother in the care of the fre-| Positionjand went abroad in companywith Gen. 
quently recurring babies and providing for the | liver Otis Howard and his family, spending 
plantation, which held many hundred slaves, | ™@ny months with them in a tour through 
noi one of whom, after their coming to the| Europe and the East. Though she feared a 
Carter estate, was ever sold or whipped. | fatal disease was upon her, Mrs. Holloway 4 
Theirs was an instance of the protection and| Served her cheerfulness and observed thoughts, 
kindness to the slave, which justified many a| 4d wrote much during this period. When 
Southerner in seeking to extend a system which , the Howards returned home Mrs. rapeay 
appeared to be a civilizing and Christianizing, Wo had made many warm friends in the old 
force. countries, remained in Europe, meantime re- 
Laura was educated at the Nashville Female | ¢¢iving glad assurance that she was to live and 
Academy, where she graduated with honor, Tecover her health. In connection with a 
and was soon after married to Mr. Junius) Brahman, who was one of several Hindus with 
Holloway, of Richmond, Kentucky, a gentle- | whom she became associated, Mrs. Holloway 
man of good family and personal refinement, | Wrote a book upon the mysticism of the 


Laura C. Holloway. A well-known Brooklyn | 
Journalist, ’Cultured Lecturer, and the 
Author of Numerous Successful Books. 
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commenced with a strong friendly influence, re than en ordinary-looking one. After 
Laura C. Holloway has abundantly ne her | hesitation he answered, doubtfully: ‘“ Yes—if 
right to be and to do, by her faithfulness, in-| she has other qualifications.’’ 


Beauty alone, 
dustry, sweet temper, devotion and ey he saic, will not lure the money from a careful 
to women, justice to men, the desire to think | customer, and when a girl is too conscious of 
well of human beings, and the courage to up-| her beauty, and is disposed to depend upon it 
hold her opinions in the face of all possible | for her power to please, it becomes a hindrance. 
opposition. She is a gentle personality, a| The intelligent mind, the winning manner, 
vivid intelligence, a lovable soul, an indomita-| the earnest pur , are ‘‘the other qualifica- 
ble spirit, which challenges affection, respect | tions’ which give success. 
and golden opinions from all; a woman for} It is much the same in the great affair of 
whose life all womanhood is better and richer. | marriage. Beauty alone is by no means the 
Fiorine THayver McCray. | attractive force it is often supposed to be. 
+ ~ Dull, conscious, irresponsive beauty pleases but 
(For THE Lapres’ HomE JouRNAL.} for a moment, and , mo not in that moment 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. | please much. It is the good, kind, friendly, 
} | capable girl whom we all like, and who can 
The author of “The Gates Ajar” is forty-| soonest convert liking into love. If, in addi- 
four years of age, unmarried, and lives with: | tion to all these nice qualities, she has the gift 
her father at Andover, Massachusetts, at present | of beauty, so much the better. But we can 
dispense with that very easily when the heart 
is good and the mind is intelligent. 
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A JUDGE’S SENSIBLE WORDS.: 


Judge Tuley occupies a position which en- 
ables him, almost compels him, to collect sta- 
tistics as to the causes of divorce. In a recent 
interview he said: 

“T would not add to nor take away any of 
the causes of divorce now given by the statue. 
If it were practicable, 1 would prohibit by law 
any newly married couple living with the 

arents of either within the first five years. 
When left by themselves, their characters 
sooner assimilate, and they much sooner learn 
that in order to be happy there must be con- 
tinued and mutual salt dancthen and depend- 
ence of each upon the other.” 

There is condensed in the last sentence the 
result of much experience by a close thinker. 
A vast amount of unhappiness might have 
been avoided if every newly-married couple. 
and the parents of each, could have been made 
to know this before it was too late.—Chicago 
Times. 
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For promoting and maintaining a smooth, soft 
and healthful condition of the skin and improv- 
ing the complexion; for counteracting the irri- 
tating effects of perspiration in the folds of the 
| skin; for the prevention, and cure, of chafing, 
; | eruptions, redness, sunburn, itching, dandruff, 
almost incapacitated for work by ill health. | 
She is suffering from nervous prostration in- | Recep Diet 
duced by her intense application to literary | Cle@nser, PACKERS TAR SOAP is an ar- 
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Miss Phelps was born in Boston, the daugh- 
ter of Rey. Austin Phelps and granddaughter, | THE PACKER MFG, C0., 100 Fulton St., N.Y, 
through her mother, of the Rev. Moses Stuart, | ——— Mia 

one of the brightest lights of the intellectual | Four New Nevels for 15 Cents. 
and theological world which at one period | 
centered about the Seminary at Andover. She, 
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One son was the result of this union. | Kast, which was published anonymously, and 
Among the influential friends of Senator) met with great favor in London, and _ six 
Carter was Gov. Andrew Johnson, of Ten- months later sent forth another, also without 


nessee, and when he was inaugurated President 4cknowlgedment, which met with a large sale. | 


of the United States, Mrs. Holloway, who was Mrs. Holloway has traveled and viewed 
a special favorite with him, became a guest at| Various interesting places under the most favor- 
the White House. She was the devoted friend able auspices. In Brazil she was the special 
of the ladies of the household, who found in| guest of Dom Pedro; at Athens she was enter- 
the gifted and brilliant young lady a charming | tained by Dr. Henry Schliemann the great 
companion. Laura, who had early shown a 4rcheologist ; Mr. Gladstone welcomed her at 
strong predilection for literature, had a spirited Harwarden, and Florence Nightingale em- 
conversation one day at dinner with the Presi-| braced her at the door of her home—Park Lane, 
dent upon a point of White House history. London. 

They differed, but the little lady, after a few After her return Mrs. Holloway wrote sev- 
hours’ earnest search in the Congressional eral books,—* Howard, the Christian Soldier,” 
library, was able to establish her point, tothe 4 biography of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
amusement of the President, who suggested! “Chinese Gordon; the Uncrowned King,”’ 
that she should write a history of the executive | ‘The Mothers of Great Men and Women,” 
mansion, with interesting personal notes of its| and a sketch of Adelaide Neilson, the beautiful 
inmates. Mrs. Holloway caught the idea, and| English actress, whose sudden death so shocked 
for several years, during which she remained | the whole theatrical world. Always an ardent 
an inmate of President Johnson’s family, col- #dmirer of. My ig ml Woman,” Mrs. 
lected facts from many sources and issued Holloway visited her birthplace in Yorkshire, 
what has proven one of the most entertaining, ; 4nd her grave; found her mother and her girl- 
instructive and popular books written by an| hood friends, and wrote a sketch which, illus- 
American. It is called ‘The Ladies of the! trated by nine choice photographs, makes one 
White House,” and has sold over 140,000|0f the loveliest and most sincere souvenirs 
copies in the United States. It has been trans-| possible. \ neyeaey 
lated into several European languages, and is}. Mrs. Holloway also saw literary possibilities 
having a wide circulation abroad. When, | 1D the unwritten life of the author of “ Jane 
some years later, Mrs. Holloway became the| Eyre,’’ whose fine cut and sensitive personality 
friend of Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, editing her | 4nd brave struggles to get on in life “ with the 
book of Poems, and the President married| wind in her face,” thrilled the sympathetic 
Frances Folsom, the present ‘First Lady of heart of the American woman. The book 
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the Land,” Mrs. Holloway revised her book, | “ An Hour with Charlotte Bronte; or Flowers i, marvelous. The vigor and sparkle of “ Dr. 


adding much and bringing it up to the present | from a Yorkshire Moor,” was so well received , Zay,’’ the pathos and sympathy in the tales of 
time. Its popularity was greatly increased, | that Mrs. Holloway was induced to go upon the ‘hard lines of factory and fisher-folk, the 


and as the author ho from one administra- | the lecture platform with it fora theme. Asa juice and wistfulness in her tales of married 
tion to another to add the history of the last| child she had shown unusual oratorical abili- | joye, and the religious imagination and yearn- 
Lady of the White House, it will doubtless| ties, her father being fond of lifting his tiny | ing in the depiction of her ideal life of the 
continue to hold the market and return a/ six-year-old pet to a table, where, to the delight) future world are rarely combined in one 
handsome income which will outlast her own | of visitors, she would deliver a burlesque nature. With all her poetry and idyllic grace, 
existence. When the war came the Carter’s | speech, without hesitating for a word, or for an | Elizabeth Stuart Phelps yet writes as Millet 
slaves were freed, and the bulk of their prop-| instant lacking in the mannerisms and gestures paints peasants, with pathetic realism and a 
erty swept from their hands. The mother and, which she had observed in his own political ¢)ovestion in the setting of sea and field and 
oldest daughter took up the burdens of exist-|and literary efforts upon the rostrum. Mrs.| .¢v that nature is beautiful and God good and 
ence under the changed order of things. They | Holloway has a full, rich voice, exquisitely |}¢ayen above, however much the living 
cheerfully worked for their daily subsistence, | modulated, with a deliberation in uttering cer- | creatures may miss of their possibilities upon this 
consoled the discouraged husband and father, | tain words which suggests the English tongue. | ea rt}. 
and conspired together to induce him to come Her elocution is fine, with a little trick of! with the best American literature who is not 
to New York. The estate was sold, and the| laziness in her voice and manner which is thoroughly familiar with the works of this 
family of twelve came north. The compara-| irresistibly humorous when she wills. Her | sifted author. Fiortmwe THAYER McCray. 
tively small amount which Mrs. Carter had’ first lecture, which was given for the benefit of | ~ 

saved from her private fortune and the price of @ worthy object, was heard with unexpected | PRETTY GIRLS. 

the plantation was invested in Wall Street-—and | pleasure, and its every repetition was a | . cages 

vanished with that celerity which has been the| iterated success. She has given other rare talks | Beauty in women is not to be undervalued, 
frequent and bitter resuli of the unwarranted | to delighted audiences upon “Imperial Asia,” | but it is easy to overvalue it. A well-known 
confidence of other inexperienced financiers.| upon “ An Old Grudge—A New Fuss,” and | employer, who has about two thousand girls 
Mrs. Holloway, who has an absorbing love for | other brilliant and popular lectures. in his store and work-rooms, was asked the 
her family and a pride of birth which well be.’ Exceptionally forvunate in that her career other day whether a pretty girl could sell more 


No one can be said to be acquainted 





war of the rebellion there perished one soldier, | 
Warranted. 

. 4 |b. Teaor Family Scale, $1 66: 
regained her strength and threw all her ener- 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, 
|had left the gates yo for her, suggested the | In vur store-house placed with care; 
} | Then add to your graces the gifts of this friend; 

2 of her friends as the result of a morbid | ;yyy AME . aN - , we 
by some of her friends as the result of a morbid THE ACADEMIC CRAYON BOX 
sidered it trivial, “The Gates Ajar’’ was sO} space wasted by thumb-hole. Best possible Christmas 
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»yrecious lives sacrificed in the} 
| the life of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. But she | Bet of Attachments, 
prices. Send for Catalogue. 
| resumed her writing. She was only twenty, 
| Blest and the possible condition of one who 
Many gems both rich and rare 
| was two years writing the book, and it re- | Painting and cooking all have a place; 
hands, coming out in 1868. While deprecated! Home Helps Pub. Co., Charlestown, Mass, 
conservative part of the community, who con-| Work yet offered. Held by rings underneath. No 
7 * le ty,We. Usedin Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 
Heaven so different from the one which acrude| fuhy _ iy > 
attractive to average humanity that its teachers | _ 9 RYERSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. | 
|thies of humanity at large and became uni- 
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PAPERS FOR CONVALESCENTS. 





BY A. R. RAMSEY. 


NO. I. 





These papers are especially intended for tha 
helpless little invalid, who, weary of reading, 
tired of all the old games, frets to know ‘what 
shall I do now ?” 

Our tools in our work are of the simplest de- 
scription, being oftenest paper and scissors ; 
hough we n the paste-pot and color-box 


' finished. 





occasionally. 

In most of theee figures made from paper the | 
first form isa 
8 q uare—one | 
measuring 
four inches 
on the side is 
a good size. 
You can cut 
the squares 
from sheet of 
bright paper, 
or from letter 
paper, or you 
can buy pack- 
ages of them 
ready cut and 
No.1 in many col- 

6. ors, at any 
store where Kindergarten materials are sold. 

Fold the square, edge to edge, and corner to. 
corner, so as to crease 
itasin Fig. 1, but after 
each time of folding 
open the square flat, so 
as to have all the creases 
folding on the same side 
of the paper. 

Fold in each corner 
till it meets the center 
of the square, where all 
the creases intersect. 
(Fig.2.) Turn the No. , 
square over, and fold the double corners to the 
center on this side. (Fig. 3.) Turn the paper 
once more, and you 
will find four little 
flaps. (Fig.4.) Ifyou 
thrust the thumb and 
ee pe of vay right 
hand under the flaps 2 
Nol Ne 3 and 4, and the thumb 
and forefinger of your left hand under 1 and 3 
and then squeeze and 
press the outer corners to- 
gether on the under side, 
you make the little “salt- 
cellar,” shown in Fig. 5. 
(In all the figures made, 
Fig. 3 of the illustrations is 
used asa foundation, and 
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ou should —_— folding it until you can do 


t neatly and exactly.) 
Fold another paper into (Fig. 3) and then 
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unfold it so carefully as to preserve all 
the creases (Fig. 6) and you will observe a 
small square formed by them and indicated by 
a dark line in Fig. 6. Lay this little square 
flat on the table; from each of its corners 
crease a fold to the corresponding corner of 
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paper; fold the middle of each outside edge 
to the central point (Fig. 7) so that the 
corners of the main square stand up in| 
wing shapes above the corners of the square. 
Fold the little square under, diagonally in 
half and press the wing 2 and the wing 4 
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back flat till they meet as in Fig. 8 
make the little boat. ale liags 
To make the “Chicken,” (Fig. 9) one of 
the corners is left unfolded, so that (Fig. 7) 
would have but three wings; when the 
square is folded again diagonally, and the 
corner which was turned in pulled out to 
make a triangular head, the “Chicken is 








unfolded, and held so that the centers of all 
the edges meet at a point directly below the 
center of the square. (Fig. 11.) By flatten- 
ing this umbrella-shaped figure you obtain 
twotriangles, one 
above the other. (Fig. 
12.) Bend the point a 
up and back till it 
meets the apex of the 
triangle; bend b back 
and up till it joins 
the same point, then 
turn the figure over 
and repeat the opera- 
tion with ¢ and d. Kell 
You now find two 
squares of many thicknesses, (Fig. 13) turn 
the point g under and in, till it meets the cen- 
tral line of the square; repeat with h; then 
turn the paper over and treat the correspond- 
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¢ No.2 





No.13 


ing two points of the other square in a similar 


way. At the lower end ofthis curious figure 
you will finda hole. If you blow into it with 
force the form expands into the balloon. 
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A New England Corn-Roast. 





BY MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 





It is quite the fashion now-a-days to go back 
fifty or a hundred ae for suggestions of new 
things. Even in the matter of merry-makings 
the young people of to-day may often borrow 
hints from the olden time. 

Delightful traditions have been handed down 
from generation to generation of the merry 
gatherings that the young folks used to have 
in old-fashioned New England farmhouses, 
and of the frolics that went on in the big, 
square, unpainted kitchens, famous for sanded 


floors, shining dressers, and, best of all, their 


enormous fireplaces. 

These fireplaces were suited par axcellence to 
the requirements of the “corn-roast,’’ where 
a whole neighborhood of young folks used to 


get together to enjoy this most delightful of the 
old time merry-making, and, we are told, one 
In fact 
nothing but the innovation of stoves could 


of the last to fall into deseutude. 
ever have crowded it off the list. 

In preparing for the corn-roast the finest skill 
was duploved in building the fire in the old- 
fashioned fireplace. The maple back-log must 
be a treasure of seasoned timber, and among 
the “birch sticks piled high upon the andirons 
none but the soundest of split wood was thought 
fit. Underneath a few pine knots were put, to 
set the blaze a-going; then, such a roar as went 
up the broad flue of the old black chimney was 
in itselfthe warmest and brightest kind of 
a welcome to the rustic guests that load after 
load and group after grou 
— the large, hospitable kitchen. 

hese kitchens were really the family rooms, 
and in them it was always customary to receive 
guests. To sit “right down with the family” 
was a courtesy accorded to every one, except 
on state occasions, when the best rooms were 
open, and the ceremony of company manners 
indulged in. 

But the corn-roast was altogether a kitchen 
affair, and the sending out of invitations to one 
of them was an unheard-of thing. Word was 
simply sent along from one neighbor to another 
that there was going to be a “ roast”’ at this or 
that farmhouse. Everybody told his neighbor 
next door, and so on until the news reached 
the farthest farm. Then the farmer boys would 
“chip in,” one a horse, another a hay-“ body,” 
or rick, and perhaps a yoke of oxen and an ox 
cart, to make up the necessary vehicles for 
conveying the young folks belonging to the 
“corners’’ or the “holler,” the ‘ center” or 
the east or west “hill,” as each school district 
was designated. 

The girls were charged to be ready in good 
season, which meant at early dusk. A new 
print dress or a newly done up muslin one, 
with a fresh ribbon or two, was all the elabo- | 
ration of toilette — for them, while the 
lads donned a stiffly ironed ‘jumper,’ (a 
belted frock of drilling or gingham) a pair of 
linen trousiz, and a home-made straw hat of 
ample crown with broad brim, and considered 
himself a good deal dressed up. Everybody 
went and was welcome. There was no such 
thing as social exclusiveness, and as a rule 
every one in the neighborhood was well worthy 
to be received as guest. 

The farmer boys then started out with their 
“ tackles’’ to pick up a load. It made no dif- 
ference except in the relative slowness or 


The “Balloon” in Fig. 10 is more difficult. 





} 


fastidious as to style. 


jride upon a hay-cart. 


It was simply incon- 
| 


venient for him to be obliged to sandwich the 
sweetness of the drive with interlarded “* whoa, 
hushes”’ and “haws,” “whoa, Brights” and 
“haw, Bucks’’; nor was it thought to be any- 
thing out of the way for him to take a frequent 
run along the tongue of the cart, to lash the 
lawless oxen back into the travelled path, or 
in a sudden emergency to dash over the wheel 
to catch up with, and duly castigate, the horned 
rascals who were bound to run down the steep 
hill. Atl of these things were simply inevita- 
ble, and a part of the merriment. 

Previously to the arrival of guests the corn 
had either been picked in baskets or cut and 
bound into stooks. These lay spread out upon 
the barn floor, ready for husking. 

There was a grand scramble in the husking 
after the red ears of corn. The lucky finders 
of the ical ‘‘ ears” became at once the hero 
and heroine of the evening. Meanwhile the 
roaring tire has burnt ‘low, leaving upon the 
hearth a glowing bed of hard-wood coals. 
The lads now whittle long willow canes into 
sharp points. With these they spear the stalk 
end of the juicy ears, and the roasting begins. 
The toothsome dainties, done to a brown turn, 
are handed here and there at the end of the 
sticks, each rustic roaster looking well to serv- 
ing the lass whose eyes shine brightest for him. 
Snow white teeth play coyly at hide and seek 
among the succulent rows upon whose odd or 
even numbers of kernels the fortunes of her 
ae wy life are supposed to depend. The fire- 
ight paints rosy cheeks with a deeper glow, 
and laughing eyes flash back their sparkle. 
The scene is pretty, and the hour has a sweet- 
ness all unknown to the modern bean or belle, 
surfeited with society and its fulsomeness of 
bonbons and confections. 

But the fun that follows the roasting must 
not be delayed. Proper ceremonial for the 
pair or pairs whose husking has been rewarded 
with the magical “ red ears’’ must take place. 
Sometimes the parties are so incongruous that 
the ceremony is an absurd joke, and the source 
of adealof merriment. In other cases it proves 
to have been the means of helping many a 
bashful youth to speak the momentous word 
upon which the happiness of two young lives 
depended. 

he “red ear’’ couples are chosen to stand 
in the center of the big kitchen. The others 
| join hands and form a ring around them, then 
| moving to the left, keeping time to the music, 
|they sing a special version of the old song 
“The needle’s eye,” suited to the occasion. 
The following verses give the words verbatim. 


“The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true, 

It has caught many a bonny pair, 
And now it has caught you. 


We'll draw the threads around your heads 
And fasten firm the tether, 

To make res lovers strong and true 
Through bright or stormy weather. 


Now as we sing tie on the ring 
To make the bargain stronger; 

We sing our rhyme and grant you time, 
One (year) not one day longer. 


Before the “7 of the second verse, which, 
as may be noted, adds a syllable to the second 
and fourth lines, those forming the ring “ close 
in’ around the couple in the center. Each 
takes the hand of the person opposite, and the 
couple kneels while the others sing ‘“ Now 
draw the threads,’ etc. 

In the last verse at the words “Tie on the 
ring,’’sthe lad ties around the third finger of the 
maiden’s left hand a ribbon made from a strip 
torn off the husk which encases the magical ear. 
This she is to wear at least until morning, and, 
if possible, dream about it. If in the morn- 
ing the knot remains tied and the ring in good 
order, it is considered an omen that the lassie 





| were 


favors the finder of its duplicate. 

The two ears of corn are then tied together 
with a strong twine. The lad must escort the 
lassie home, and with his own hands hang the 
corn by the chimney of her home. After this 
he is privileged to give close attention to the 


drying of the corn, by which the acquaintance- 
ship of the young couple may B reg oe rapidly. 
t 


In many cases it has happened that long before 


used to find their 


the corn was dry enough for the winter's os 
ping, the “—— question had already n 
popped and happily answered. In that case 
another merry-making, usually on All Hallow 
e’en must be held, and the red corn popped 
and eaten in honor of the betrothal. 


of, musician that would probably, in this era of 


Every neighborhood boasted of a fiddler, a type , 


the peace. 
ever, the young folks gathered for a frolic. 





swiftness of locomotion whether the steeds 


musical high art, be suppressed as a breaker of 
He was always in demand when- 


Even in families where the strictest rules were 


observed in regard to public dancing and balls, 


the young people were allowed to invite the 
rustic fiddler ‘‘ to scrape for a kitchen junket,”’ 


and it was literally scraping. But it suited the 


needs of the occasion; for whatever his per- 
formance lacked in the way of musical render- 
jng, the fiddlers boot-sole—and a thick one it 
was, too—could always be depended on to beat 
out the time with the force and precision of a 
drum major, and he could call off,‘ Deown the 
outside—back—balance ter pardners—down 
the center—back—cast off right an’ left,’ etc., 
etc., in a voice that left no one in doubt as to 
the changes demanded. The“ pigeon wings”’ 
and “balances’’ and “shuffles” single and 
double, performed by the lads of the olden 
time would, even now, be considered marvels 
of execution; and the innocently arranged 
“country dances” of long ago, with their de- 
corous changes and modest courtliness that 
permitted the maiden to barely rest her finger- 
— + the hand of her powtnes, might well 
take the place of many of the round dances so 
unwisely sanctioned at the present day. 

No merry-making was thought complete 
without the old, old games of Monkey, Blind 
Man’s Bluff, Roll the cover — games which still 
livein the affection of young people. Strict 
accounts of"forfeits were sure to be kept, and 
ag required in the sweetest of coin. Just 

ore the party broke up, (which tradition 





were oxen or horses. The maidens were not | reluctantly confesses was seldom the case until 


It was never considered | the dawn began to light up the roads through 
The paper is creased, as in Fig. 3, then | in bad form for a lad to invite his lady-love to | the thickly wooded forests) platefuls of home- 


made pastries and treasures from the dairy 
1anded around, and cider, sweet as 
though just from the press, served to all. But 
it must be remembered that these dissipations 
were but seldom enjoyed, for with the pioneer 
settlers of New England towns holidays were 
few and far between. 

Again we hear of the homeward ride in the 
hay-carts drawn by oxen whose heavy: slow- 
ness brought all too soon the happy revelers to 
theirown doors. Their laughter and singing 
ring across the years, and the echo of happy 
voices still lingers to insist “there can be no 
time like the olden one.” 

As a practical suggestion to the young folks 
of to-day who te 5 looking for something 
unique in the way of entertainment for their 
friends who are spending vacation days among 
the New England hills, a reproduction of an 
old New England corn-roast is recommended. 
Of course the old-time kitchens and fireplaces 
are no more, but an out-of-doors fire, built 
next to a stone wall, exactly after the plan 
given of the old-time roast, serves as well for 
the roasting, and is far more picturesque in 
effect and really better suited to the modern 
taste than the old-fashioned way. 

A large, flat stone serves for the hearth. 
Two properly shaped boulders for andirons, 
the maple back-log, and birch sticks heaped 
high, give a blaze that, welcomes from afar the 
approaching guests, and it is delightfully sug- 
gestive of gipsy life. 

And for a picture nothing could be prettier 
than to watch the figures in costume of the 
olden-time, kneeling before the fire, holding with 
long sharpened canes the juicy ears; trees 
hung with Chinese lanterns serve as protection 
from the dampness of falling dew ; mounds of 
aay mown hay conveniently placed over 
which bright-colored blankets have been spread 
for seats. Then the firelight and Bohemian 
fashion of serving add greatly to the brightness 
of the scene, 

The “fun that follows the roast’’ may go 
on under the trees, oron the lawn. If perchance 
the harvest moon lends its presence to the 
hour, it is all the pleasanter. Who shall say 
that the modern merry-making does not rival 
at every point the old-time corn-roast ? 

——_ --->-- -—-_ --- 
A Remarkable Recovery that has Added an 
Idiom to the English Tongue. 


In Wheeling, W. Va., there is a colloquial- 
ism that is universally understood and almost 
hourly used. It is heard on the streets when 
friends meet, and at the railroad stations and 
steamboat landings when citizens return home: 
“Can this be Mrs. Kelley?”’ The episdde which 
these words recall is a touching one. Mrs 
Kelley is the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
James Hornbrook, and during the Civil War 
she was a Florence Nightingale in the strong- 
est, noblest sense. Her arduous labors broke 
down her health, and she became totally par- 
alyzed from her hips to her feet. The trunk of 
her body was the seat of violent neuralgic 
mains. After many years of suffering she was 

rought to Philadelphia on a bed, enduring in- 
describable agonies in the cars. There she was 
placed under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment of Drs. Starkey & Daten, then on Girard 
street, and now at 1529 Arch street, in that city. 
Her home physician regarded her case as hope- 
less, and it appeared so to her Philadelphia 
doctors. But at the end of a few months she 
was restored to the use of her limbs, and at the 
end of a year was completely restored. She 
then returned home, married, and has enjoyed 
life ever since. And when her friends meet 
her, they ask: “Can this be Mrs. Kelley?” 
A pamphlet giving full details of thisand many 
other cures sent free on application. 
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HIS SISTER JEANNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
** Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe! 


Won't 
you buy? See the best in the market. 


Philip Kingsley turns and looks at the) 
speaker. She is a pretty little country girl, | 
in a blue cotton gown, holding out a most | 
tempting basket of cherries,—red cherries, rich | 


and ripe, lying in a cool bed of their own 
green leaves. 

A pee of the fruit awakens memory, and 
somehow takes Philip back to his early youth, 
his boyhood Suddenly he recalls with fond 
remembrance Aunt Kitty's farm and cherry 
timein the country. How, with sister Jeanne, 
he would watch the blossoms fall—the lovely 
snow-white blossoms, and then anxiously 
await the growing of the delicious fruit. 
Then climbing the trees and picking the cher- 
ries—how delightful it was, and coming down 
with basket full, and Jeanne’s enjoyment. 
That dear old orchard! Was ever grass so 
fresh or - in any other place? Was ever 
sky so blue? How the sunshine flickered 
amidst the trees, and birds caroled to their 
mates! Why, he sees it all now. Thenin a 
moment more he remembers that is a thing of 
the past, and yet it seems but yesterday. Aunt 
Kitty has rN since gone to her rest, and he is 
no longer the boy, picking cherries, but Philip 
Kingsley, the man, standing near a little par 
in New York, not very far from Washington 
Market. 

‘“‘ Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe ! Won't 
you buy?” sounds once more in his ear. 
Without a word he takes the basket, and put- 
ting more than the value of the fruit in the 
hand of the astonished girl, he starts up town 
for his home. He has purchased the cherries 
tor cousin Reta and sister Jeanne. Philip 
leaves the cars at Thirty-Fourth Street, and 
soon enters a small but pretty house, not far 
from £ xth Avenue. His sister meets him at 
the door with a glad smile of welcome, and 
takes the cherries with almost gleeful haste, 
for it is her favorite fruit. 

Between her brother and herself there is a 
strong resemblance; the same grey eyes and 
dark hair, though he is the fairer of the two. 
She is not handsome, and never has been, but 
from head to foot she looks the patrician. 
Under any circumstances, Mrs. Jeanne Gordon 
would be always the thoroughbred lady. There 
is an air of cheerfulness about her, of life, of 
vivacity, that is delightful to behold. She 
gives one the impression of possessing not only 
great vitality but strength of character, and 
one would say at once, ** Here is a woman to 
be trusted—to be relied upon in the hour of 
trouble.” 


Jeanne is thirty-six years of age, five years 


older than Philip, and has been a widow seven | 


ears. Since Mr. Gordon died her brother has 
ived with her, a sharer of her joys and sor- 
rows, and four years ago, when their cousin 
Reta lost her parents, she too became one of 
this happy household. Jeanne loves her, but 
not as she does Philip. She adores Philip, and 
thinks there is nobody like him in all the 
world. Just now they are planning for their 
summer outing—Shall it be mountains or sea- 
side this year ? 

“Philip,” remarks Jeanne, as they enter her 
sitting-room,—a room so inviting, so tastefully 
furnished, it shows the touch of an artist’s 
hand—“ Philip, I think it must be Bar Harbor 
this year. e have never been there, and I 
am told it is charming.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it. I am sure of it,” cries a 
merry voice at the door. ‘‘ May I come in?” 

“And why not?” replies Jeanne, as the 
owner of the voice enters. 

“Oh, I thought you might be busy with 
Phil. Good morrow to you, cousin. I have not 
seen you since yesterday, I breakfasted so late.” 

The speaker is a young girl of nineteen, with 
a plump, pretty figure and a piquante face, 
lighted up by a pair of bonny brown eyes. 
She is a most charming picture to look at, “a 
study” in brown and gold, for her dress is 
chestnut in hue, and in her hand she holds a 
bouquet of yellow lilies. 

“Bar Harbor is rather expensive, Jeanne. 
I hardly think we can go there,” Philip said, 
after greeting his cousin. His face clouds as 
he speaks, and he looks serious and thoughtful. 

After many propositions, many suggestions, 
it is finally settled that they shall spend the 
summer on Long Island, at a quiet place, near 
Bayside; so to the « 

June, to remain aatll 


September. Their retreat 


proves much gayer than expected, and they | 
There are many | 


meet a number of trends. 
delightful walks and drives and moonlight 
rambles, during the sweet summer-time, and 
to Reta it will always be an enchanting mem- 
ory—for it is here she is introduced to Frank 
Morgan, a friend of Philip's. That he should 
fallin love with her is not to be wondered at. 
He simply could not help it. This genial, 
light-hearted young man, to whom life is but a 
comedy, and all things pleasant. That they 
should become engaged seems the most natural 
thing in the world, and it makes Jeanne very 
happy, but Philip, though he is fond of 
Frank, and congratulates his cousin, and tells 
Reta she is-a lucky girl, still he does not seem 
to share their joy. On the return home in Sep- 
tember, in some way he is changed, absent- 
minded and indifferent. He cannot hide it 
from his sister’s loving eyes, and she begins to 
wonder what is the matter with Philip. He 
says he is quite well, but acis like a man who 
has something on his mind; and soon he is 
more away from home, and tells Jeanne it is 
business—business down town, in the real 
estate office, where he has had a position for 
several years. His sister listens, believes him, 
but is anxious just the same. 
_ The days and weeks go on; Autumn, bring- 
ing frost in the air, touches with magic fingers 
the dark green foliage, when lo! suddenly it 
changes to crimson and gold. December, with 
its snow, and Christmas, with its joys, comes 
and departs. The old year vanishes, and the 
new year, rung in with merry peal of bells, 
bids men rejoice. 

It is early in January, late one afternoon. 


inner is long since over, when Jeanne great, whose ideal is so high and noble, Philip's 


uiet place they go early in | 


| 
| watches impatiently for Philip. She has been 
| waiting a long time, and at last he comes. 
| When he is comfortably seated in their favor- 
ite room, she goes to his side. 

“Philip, I want to talk to you. I have a 
number of bills to pay, and must have the 
money at once. You have kept me waiting for 
several days.”’ 

He does not answer her for some time, but 
looks steadily at the fire, burning so brightly 
on the hearth, At last he says: — 

“You ask me for money, Jeanne. 
only reply I have none to give you.” 

“You have none to give me?”’ 
turns to him an astonished face. 
understand you, Philip.” 

Though the daylight is fading, she sees that 
he is deadly pale. 

“T have something to tell you, Jeanne ; some- 
thing I have been struggling to conceal for 
months. It can be hidden no longer, and I 
must confess to you the truth. How shall I 
say it? How can I find words to tell my sis- 
ter how low I have fallen?” 

Jeanne listens to him with growing amaze- 
| ment, mingled with a vague sense of alarm. 
| He rises from his chair, and leaning against 
| the mantel, faces her as though with a deter- 
| mination to say what he has to say at once, 

and have done with it. 

“Tam unable to give you the usual money, 
Jeanne, because I have spent not only my own, 
| but I have squandered yours also—worse than 
that—even worse: I have lost Reta’s little 
fortune. You will think I must be mad—how 
could I have spent it? Well, it is an old story. 
I wasin a hurry to be rich. I was not satisfied 
with a moderate income, and so I went into 


I can 


Jeanne 
“T do not 
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Wall Street, and you 





can guess the rest. «, 
ae has been 
jengulfed in the vast whirlpool 


| of speculation, where So many men 
/ have lost their fortunes. What you 
will think of me, whatall our world 
will think of me, I dare not imag- 
jine. Oh, my  sister,’’ here his 

voice quivers as he speaks, “ have 

pity upon me if you can.” 
| Jeanne gazes at him with horror-stricken eyes, 
|and then with indignation written in every 
| line of her face, she says slowly : 
| “You have squandered not only ~~ money, 
| but Reta’s also—you have stolen the little for- 

tune of that defenceless girl; money entrusted 
to your care, to your honor—my brother 
| Philip has done this dreadful thing ?”* 
| * Yes,’ he hoarsely answers. 
| Oh, that I should have lived to see you sink 
to such infamy! And you come to me and 
ask for pity. Our father was an honest man, 
| his father before him. There is not a blemish 
‘upon their good names, upon their integrity. 
| Those upright, noble men, to whom honor was 
| far more precious than life, whose memory I 
'revere. And it remained for you, my brother, 
of whom I have been so proud, it remained for 
| you to become a thief. Oh, the shame of it, 
the shame of it, the disgrace.” 

Jeanne’s cutting words go home. They tell 
in the haggard look of Philip’s face, as he 
turns from his sister and utters a low moan. 

‘* Jeanne, don’t make it too hard for me,- 
don’t make it too hard. I know how low I 
have fallen, but 1 am so wretched!” and he 
drops in a chair that is near him. 

His sister paces up and down the room, and 
then pausing by the fire, stands there thinking. 
These two, who have so loved each other, now 
seem farapart. Shadows gather in the corners, 
twilight goes, and darkness comes. A log of 





anew and fills the room with a ruddy glow. It 
lights up the pictures, the walls, the furniture, 
it shows Philip’s bowed head and hopeless atti- 
tude; it brings out quite clearly Jeanne’s slen- 
ider figure, her soft clinging dress, and the 
| whiteness of her face. 

A sound of merriment comes from the room 
beneath them. 
a friend. There is a peal of laughter, and then 
melody. She is singing an old ballad. 
and Jeanne know it well. 

“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And the same flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow will be dying.” 

Jeanne’s eyes fill with tears. 
they are, those young people! 
scious of the sorrow that has fallen upon her 
Then she turns and looks at her brother. 


Philip 


How happy 
How uncon- 





beaten in the battle of life, vanquished, crushed, 
|and forsaken. Her heart softens as she gazes 
‘at him. To this woman, whose life has been 
'so pure and good, whose sense of honor is so 





wood breaks onthe hearth: The fire blazes up | 


He | 
seems like a man who has received a heavy | 
blow; he has the air of one who has been | 


conduct is beyond comprehension; but he is 
her nearest and dearest. 

Memory recalls that sad morning when her 
dying mother placed his hand in hers and 
said, “Jeanne, you must be mother, now;” 
and little Phil, sobbing out his grief by her 
side, had clung to her fondly. Had she not 
been his helper and comforter ever since? Yes 
—come what may, she will stand by him. 
Greatly as he has injured her, unworthy as he 
is, her love triumphs over every wrong, and 
bids her do what she can to help him. 

She crosses the room, and placing one hand 
on her brother’s shoulder, says gently, “ I will 
no longer apes you. We Kingsleys must 
stand by each other. Come, tell me the whole 
ony, everything.”’ 

ith a sob Philip opens his arms, and takes 
her to his heart. He gives Jeanne all the 
particulars, but alas! when all is told it does 
not look any brighter. There remains but the 
one overwhelming fact—the money is gone— 
lost, irretrievably lost. ; 

“i ~~ ¢ in some way this must be kept from 
Reta and the world, and our cousin’s money 
shall be replaced. There is one person who 
can help us, and I think will. Dr. Sinclair, 
father’s old and faithful friend. He is rich, he 
is generous; he might lend you money, to be 
repaid from time to time, or suggest some way 
out of this great trouble. I know his advice 
will be valuable. I have not heard from him 
lately, but go to Boston, to his home, and tell 
him everything. You must start as soon as 
possible—to-morrow.’’—She pauses.— 

They hear the sound of voices at the hall 
door. Frank Morgan is going with his friend, 
and bidding Reta good-bye. Then their cousin 





YH ol 





comes singing up-stairs, and in a moment more 
has joined Philip and Jeanne. 

“Why, good people, what are you doing 
here in the dark? Only fire-light to cheer 
yes. Oh, I have so much to tell! There is to 
ye a masquerade at Mrs. Morgan’s, and I want 
to have a pretty costume. Think of it!—a 
masquerade ! hat a delightful world this is ! 
\I1 would like to go as Undine—fancy, just 
fancy me a sea-nymph.’’ And here Reta gives 
a delicious laugh—a laugh such as only the 
young, the innocent, or the happy can give. 

There is dead silence in the room. Philip is 
trying to control his voice, so he can speak to 
her. Jeanne, gathering all her courage and 
self-possession, is rising to the occasion, when 
Reta begins again: 

“ Why, you don’t appear interested. Here is 
your cousin, pour little cousin, and if I must 
say it, your charming cousin telling you a de- 





\lightful fact, and you don’t even seem to hear | 


| her.” 

‘* You are mistaken, dear; we are both inter- 
| ested, but Philip is not very well, and has a bad 
| headache.” Jeanne lights the gas as she speaks, 
| and rings for tea. 

“Phil not well. I am so sorry.” And 
Reta gives her cousin a hug by way of cure. 
He shrinks from her caressing touch, remem- 

| bering how deeply he has injured her. How 
she believes in him, how she trusts him, this 
fair young cousin, so full of life and joy, and 
how shamefully he has betrayed that trust. 

“T am so glad,” Reta continues, “we are 
going to havetea here. Idearly love this room, 

| Jeanne; I always did; itis so cosy. We will 
| enjoy the oolong, and I hope, I do hope, there 
are plenty of sweet cakes.” 

The Boston express, via Newport, whirls out 
| of the Forty-Second Street depot the following 
| morning, bearing among its passengers Philip 


It is Reta with her lover, and | Kingsley, bound on his errand to Doctor Sin- | 


clair. He has taken his sister’s advice, and is 


Reta’s rich contralto voice fills the house with | going to their father’s old friend, who has | 


always been so interested in them. Jeanne's 
parting words to him are ‘ courage and hope,”’ 
|so now he is on his journey. The train bears 
‘him onward, sweeping through towns and vil- 
| lages, past snow-clad fields, past desolate wood- 
| land, leafless trees, all held in the icy grip of 
| winter; through a country that in summer is 
| fair and prosperous, though now so cheerless. 
On, on rushes the train, but none too swift for 
Philip’s wishes. Reluctant at first, he is now 
in feverish haste to be there, to tell his story, 
and throw himself on the mercy of his old 
friend. At last, as the short winter day is 
drawing to a close, as darkness comes, and the 
landscape grows dim before him, he sees in 
‘the distance the lights of Boston. 





at the depot Philip loses no time loitering on 


Arriving | 


the way, but taking the first carriage, is driven 
to Doctor Sinclair's house. As he rings the 
bell it suddenly strikes him the house is un- 
usually dark for that hour, but perhaps the 
good doctor is fond of twilight by his fire. A 
servant opens the door, who is a foreigner and 
a stranger to Philip. 
“IT must see Doctor Sinclair at once, on im- 
portant business.”’ 
* It is impossible,” the servant replied. 
‘But my business is imperative, it cannot 
wait. Please take him my card.” 
_ “Ah, monsieur does not understand why it 
is impossible. Alas! monsieur does not know 
Doctor Sinclair has been buried. two days.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_——__ ee - ———_- ———_ 
A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 





A very pleasant way of entertaining friends 
is in vogue at present, which is very easily got- 
ten up, and — quite enjoyable. Invita- 
tions asking the presence of friends at a “Bean 
Bag Party” are sent out on little muslin bags 
with a few beans in each; the time and place 
are written in gold letters on the muslin. In 

tting up the party it is necesrary to have a 

oard about three feet longand two feet wide, 
with a hole about six inches square, at a dis- 
tance of nine inches from the top. This board 
must be placed against the side wall of the 
room in a slanting position. Each guest on ar- 
rival is presented with a fancy colored bean 
bag made of bright canton flannel or cretonne. 
The game consists in throwing the bags 
through the hole from a distance of about 
twenty feet. Each player tries in turn to do 
this, and the one who counts the highest num- 
ber of times after six rounds claims a prize bag 
of the same color and kind as hisown. In 
these prize bags all sorts of gifts may be se- 
creted, and it is against the rule to open them 
until the playing is over. Then the company 
eae together around atable, and open the 
ags, and those who have drawn no prizes may 
| challenge the winners, and so in single combat 
win away some of the prizes. 

A very novel way of serving refreshments at 
these parties is to have large paper bags, made 
fanciful by dainty devices on pretty paper, in 
which a number of small bags are piaced., 
holding cake, crackers, cheese, olives, candy, 
etc. Great fun may be had by making a differ- 
| ence in the contents of the bags; one may find 
candied fruit, while another looks in vain for 
anything of the kind, Hot chocolate may be 
passed to each guest after the bags have been 
opened, Japanese napkins anda few flowers 
|add greatly to the looks of the paper bags; 

these may be fastened on the outside, and may 
be removed and used at pleasure. A sort of 
house picnic may thus be gotten up at slight 
expense, and’ one may entertain friends with- 
out the least formality.—Christian at Work. 


~ - ~*-- ~_ 
| BURDETTE ON CONTINENTAL TEMPER- 
ANCE. 








If there is one passage in the letters of Amer- 
ican travellers in Europe more tiresome than 
|another, it is this: ‘During our six weeks’ 
| stay in Paris we did not see a single drunken 
| person.” Then they travel through Switzer- 
Yond. Germany, Austria, Italy and Spain, and 
| all France, and still they do not see a drunken 
| person. They attribute the sobriety of the 
| people to the fact that everybody drinks wine 
land beer; drink it all the time, and lots of it, 
with no high license and prohibition nonsense 
to bother them; consequently they never get 
|drunk. Well. now, the only inference one can 
draw from these remarkable letters is either 
that the writers were themselves blind drunk 
| all the time they were in Paris or that the Pari 
| sian drunkard is a most successful hider, Pa- 
| cause, while our travellers last year did not see 
| one instance of drunkenness in Paris, the offi- 
cial police records state that the police of Paris 
saw and arrested, on an average, 150 people 
| every day between January 1 and April 30, for 
| being drunk on the streets. So many drunk- 
|ards are not arrested in New York, and yet 
| these travellers of ours always contrast the so- 
briety of Europe with the excesses of America. 

| It is just as well to bear in mind theofficial re- 
port wuile reading these letters, and perhaps if 

| the writers drank less and thought more they 
| would remember that official returns will not 
always agree with letters from the guide-book. 
| — Robert J. Burdette. 
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‘THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND ENGLISH 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. 

Open all the*year. Students entering daily. Ample 
room for 1,000 students. Young men and women made 
competent, and put in a way to earn their own living. 
$40,000 expended annually to furnish the facilities that 
this institution offers. Mr. Bryant was the senior 


| J ag mf of the well-known firm of Bryant & Stratton, 


"his is the largest business college in the United States. 
Address H B BRYANT & SON, Washington 8t., 
Cor. Wabash Ave., Chicago, nl. 
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WHAT SHINING DID. 


BY KATHERINE B. FOOT. 
Do any of you feel that you are so poor or so 
weak or so young that you are not able to help 


anybody in the world? You shall hear what 
a bit of glass did. 

Once upon a time a looking-glass fell out of 
the third. stor back window of a tall city 
house, and all but one piece fell on the stones 
in the yard and were smashed into millions of 
pieces. That one piece, about four inches 

uare, and broken in such a manner that one 
side ran down into a sharp point, caught as it 
fell on the half open slats of a blind on a sec- 
ond story window that was fastened back 
against the wall. Now you may not believe it, 
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nate as to offend a clerk in the store, who had 
a very high temper, and one day when he was 
| angry he gave George a push which threw him 
down. At first it hurt him a good deal, but 
after a while the bruise began to wear off, and 
| his mother thought he wasn’t much hurt, 
|after all; but it did not prove to be the truth, 
| for George was really seriously hurt, and he 
| made it worse by walking and runningall day, 
and then he grew very lame indeed, and had 
| to leave his place. And before that the clerk 
had been fe nally and when Mrs. Clark 
tried to find him to make him pay George 
enough money to pay a doctor's bill, the man 
was gone, and no one knew where. Then Mrs. 
Clark sent for a doctor, and he said George 
needed plenty of good food and fresh air and 
sunshine ros | rest, and if he was careful he 
would get well; and hetold Mrs. Clark she had 
better go into the country ifshe could. But 
she had no friends left in her old home, and 
no mopey to get there. So she got all the work | to do?” 

she could, but times grew worse, and at lust} “Well I didn’t mean to ‘0 any harm; I} 
she had to give up the bright, sunny room and | didn’t think till afterwards that it wasn’t very | 
take a small back one, and she had hard work | polite, but I won’t do it again, and I want to 
to pay the rent, and couldn't afferd good food, | tell you what I saw.” 

and there was no sunshine, and poor George; Lucy talked very fast, because Miss Wharton | 
grew worse instead of better. The doctor was leche as if she were going to say something. 

“IT couldn’t see much, you know, ’cause I 


kind to them, but he was poor himself and 
couldn’t do much, The very day that I am | guess it was dark in there; but there was a real 
telling you about, a man whom Mrs, Clark had | poor little boy looking out, and he had a crutch 

—I saw it under his arm—and there was a wo- 


sewed for had told her that he should not have 
man sewing, and I thought per- 


haps you could get herto make my 
new dress, because you said that 
other woman had gone away. I 
guess you could find the house; it’s 
right even with us. So, you see, 
it’s real lucky, after all, that I 
broke our glass, because if it hadn’t 
been for 


great hurry 


did this afternoon. The fire put it out of my | 
head. Don’t you know the } ta I knocked our | 
looking-glass out of the window?” 
“T am not likely to forget it, as I shall have | 
to pay for the new one,” said her aunt. 
“Well, when I was looking out while you} 
| were gone, I saw some sunshine on one of those 
old windows in that house right back here,” | 
|and she pointed out of the window, “and I} 
never knew how it got there till I happened to 
| think it must bea reflection, and I opened the | 
window and looked way out, and do you be-| 
lieve a piece of our glass got stuck in Mrs. | 
Barker’s blinds, and that was what made it 
shine there. So then I wondered where it 
went to, and I got your opera glass and I} 
screwed it up and ieoheed over there.”’ 
“Why, Lucy Wharton.” said her annt, 
“didn’t you know that was a very rude thing 
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but it is quite true that there is a good genius 
in the heart of many things that people are apt | 
to imagine have no heart at all, and the genius 
of the looking-glass was in the very piece that 
stuck fast in the blind. When the glass found | 
itself sticking up quite safe, only much smaller 
than it had been, its first thought was: 

“Well, here Iam, of no use to anybody, no 
faces to reflect, nothing to reflect but the back 
of the dingy old tenement house over yonder, 
a gray sky and dust that will cover me, and no 
one will wipe it off.’’ 

It looked down to the pieces of what had 
been a bright looking-glass, now nothing but | 
splinters, and thought sadly, “I might just as 
well have been smashed, too.” All that day 
the wind blew, and the dust covered the glass, 
and finally after dark down came the rain, 
“Even the clouds are sorry for me, and weep,” 
said the glass. When daylight came again it 
felt brighter and cleaner than the day before. 
“That is because my face has been washed,” it 
said. “But it can do me no good; there is 
nothing for me to do.” But the sky grew 
bright with the rising sun, and after some 
hours, when the sun had passed the middle of 
the sky and was going down on the other side, 
a bright beam fell into the heart of the looking- 


glass. 

“Oh!” it said, “I can shine. I will shine 
with all my might.” 

So it began to shine, and saw at once its own | 
reflection on a dingy pane of glass directly op- 

ite to it; or I should say dark, not dingy, 

or it was not dirty, and was dark only because 
the sun never shonethere. Now the good ge- 
nius of the glass could follow the rays of light 
which it reflected, so it slid along, through the | 
ne, and went into the patch of light which 
t had thrown upon the wall. | 

There was a woman and a little boyin the| 
room, and they were both thin and pale, and 
the little boy was lame, for he was stumping 
about the room on a crutch. 

“Holloa!” he said: “The sun has gone 
crooked. What makes it shine in here?’’ 

“It isn’t the sun,” said his mother, looking 
P. “Tt must be a reflection. You can prob- 
ably see where it came from if you look out of 
the window.” 

So George looked and soon saw the bit of 
glass, and they said how nice it was that it 
should have stuck there, and they seemed to en- 
joy the little patch of brightness so much that 
the good genius was sorry when, as the sun 
grew lower, the light crept higher and higher, 
and finally had to go off the pane of glass, and 
the room was dark once more. 

“What a pity it wasn’t a whole glass as big as 
the whole house,” .said George. “Then it 
would shine in all the time till the sun goes 
down. I wish itcould be all glass. Wouldn't 
it-be nice, mother ?”’ 

“It would be a good deal nicer if we had our 
old room, with the sun itself,” said his mother, 
“if we are going to think about it at all,’ and 
then she sighed and moved a little nearer to 
the window with her sewing. George was sit- 
ting at the table, with his elbows on it and his 
hands under his chin. 

“Here’s one good thing about your not having 
any work, mother,” he said. “You'll have 
plenty of time to mend my clothes; you said if 
you had time you could fix my jacket.” 

“So I can, George; but I don’t get paid for 
a your clothes, and if I don’t get work 
I can get paid for, where shall I get bread and 
butter for us?” 

“If I were a man 
wouldn’t, though, rd 
and nothing to do.” 

So George talked on, and built a fine castle 
in the air. 

Mrs. Clark was a widow, and George was her 
oe f child. When she was first married she 
had gone to New York with her husband. He 
was @ carpenter, or, rather, a cabinet maker, 
and he thought he could get higher wages in 
the city than among the New Hampshire hills. 
For a long time he did do better, but hard 
times and sickness came together, and at last 
he died, leaving no money for his wife and little 
boy to live on, for his sickness had used it ali 
up. At first Mrs. Clark did very well. She 
found plenty of different kinds of work to do, 
and they lived very comfortably in a large sew- 
ing room in the front of the very house they 
were in when the sunbeam shone in. George 





I'd pay you lots,—no, I 
give you a nice house 





that reflec- 
tion I 
shouldn't 
have seen 
her.”’ 
“Tt wouldn’t 
have made 
any great 
| difference if 
you hadn't, 
would it?” 
“Why yes, 
perhaps she 
can make 
my dress, I 
said,” 

“Oh! well 
I think [could 
have found 





“Oh! Aunt Mary, I forgot to tell you what I | those things. 


| years ago 





somebody in 
this great city 
that would 
have been glad 
to do it.” 

“T guess she 
will be glad to, 
auntie. They 
looked poor, 
and I want to| 


see that little 
boy close to. 
Will you go 


round there?” 


Miss Mary 
said, “I'll see 
about it,’”’ and 
she did, for the 
very next day 
they went. 
They were 
lucky in find- 
ing the house 
and the room 
without any 
trouble, and 
Mrs. Clark was 
very glad to 
make the dress 
and there had 
to be several 
errands about 
any more work for her all winter, and she felt | it, and by the time the dress was done, Miss 
sad ; for she had no money and no friends and | Mary knew all about Mrs. Clark’s troubles, and 
no work. She didn’t know what would become | George and Lucy had become great friends. It 
of them, for it was the first week in December. | wasn't at all strange that they should have, 

When it was quite dark George lit the lamp, | either, because neither of them had any com- 
and said, “ Now I'll get our supper. What is| panions of their own age. 
there, mother?” And there was only some| Miss Mary felt very sorry for Mrs. Clark, and 
bread. But George said, “I'll toast that; and | tried to help her; butshe knew so few people 
there’s lots of coal left in the closet, mother ;| that she could not do much for her. One day, 
that’s lucky, anyhow.” when they had left her and were going down 








Now I shall tell youabout two more people. | stairs, Miss Mary said, ‘‘I wish I had ever so 
In a third story back room of a boarding house | much money to give away.” 
sat a little girl and a younglady. They didn’t} ‘I’m sure you give me lots,” said Lucy, with 
look rich, but they were neatly and comforta- | a tight squeeze on her hand. 
bly dressed, and the room looked as rooms do| Then they went to walk, and Lucy couldn't 
in a great many boarding houses. The ceiling | get by the shop windows that were so bright 
was cracked and stained and the paper was|and gay with toys, for it was just two weeks’ 


| 
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| after his father died he was so unfortu-| putting iton ataple when she jumped up in a| before Christmas day, and she fretted a little, 


saying, “Dear me'I wish I could have some of 
I wish we could have a good time 
Christmas, like other people. Didn't we have 
a good time though that time ever so many 
’ when we went to Aunt Betsy’s? 
Haven’t we got any more aunts or anybody 
now?” 

“What a lot of questions,’ said Miss Mary. 
“Let me see; we do have a good deal better time 
than some people. I can think of two right away 
—George and his mother. Then Aunt Betsy 
was kind to us as long as she lived, and we 
have one very kind friend left, and that is a 
cousin that you don’t remember and have 
never seen because she has always had a very 
old mother to take care of, and she couldn't 
have us there and she couldn’t come to see us.”’ 

Then they were both quiet, and presently 
Lucy said, ‘Auntie, to-morrow will be Satur- 
day, and I want to ask George to dinner and 
have my dinner up-stairs and get some big 
buns at the little baker’s. Can 1?” 

Miss Mary said “‘Yes,’’ and next day George 
and Lucy had a party. Therewasn’t much to 
eat, and there were not many people, but they 


| had ever so good atime; and on Monday some- 


thing happened. 
The postman brought a letter, and it said : 
“Four Corners, Dec. 15th, 1885. 
“Dear Mary: 

I dare say you have nearly forgotten all 
ahout me; but pee forgotten you nor lit- 
tle Lucy, whom I last saw when she wasa baby 
nine years ago. Iam living hereall alone on 
the farm ; it is sometimes very lonely, but it is 
my home and I can’t leave it: but I wish I 
could find just the right kind of a person to 
live with me. You and Lucy would be just the 
ones, if you didn’t teach school, and so have to 
stay in that dreadful city. How can you bear 
the clatter? I was there once, and it nearly 
killed me. But what I’m going to say is— 
will you and Lucy come and spend Christmas 
and the holidays with me? I’m afraid it will 
be lonely, but I’ll try to make you happy, and 
I want to see you again. Don’t be offended 
with me, but if you can’t afford to come so fer 
let me know, and I’ll be glad to give youa 
little something to help along. I have just been 
reading about a lady near New York who has 
fifty poor children come to spend the day with 
her once a year. If I could only slide the old 
farm down a little nearer to New York, how I 
should like to doso too. Write me very soon 
when to expect you, and I'll meet you at the 
station with the sleigh. We have a splendid 
lot of snow on the ground. 

“Your affectionate cousin, Eunice Gray.” 

If you could have seen Lucy dance about 
when her Aunt Mary read that letter it would 
have done your heart good. 

“Will you go? Will you go, Aunt Mary? 
Can you afford it?” 

“Yes indeed, we will go, and I can afford it 
by a little pinching here and there,” and then 
she sat quite still with the letter in her hand, 
and looked straight ahead at nothing in partic- 
ular, as if she was thinking very hard about 
something. 

“What are you thinking about, Aunty?” 
asked Icy. 

“You wait and see,”’ said Miss Wharton. 

That night when Lucy was fast asleep her 
Aunt wrote a long letter, everso many pages 
long, andthen the next morning on her way 
to school she dropped it into the box on the 
lamp post, and then for a few days nothing 
particular happened; only Lucy and George 
grew more fond of each other, and Lucy told all 
that she knew about the farm she was going to 
and the nice time she expected to have, and she 
said the only thing that was ‘too had” about it 
was that George couldn’t go too. 

But one day Lucy came home from school, 
and on the table was a very thick letter for her 
aunt, and it did seem as if she never would 
come home that afternoon, for Lucy was in 
such a hurry to see what was inside that letter. 
Because she was sure it must be something 
very important, and it might be something 
dreadful; perhaps—Oh! dreadful thought !— 
perhaps Cousin Eunice was sick or didn’t want 
them or something. It was something, for 
when Miss Mary did come at last and opened it 
out fella five dollar bill, and then when she 
had read a little she said, 

“Lucy, the very nicest thing in the world is 
going to happen, and you could never guess, so 
I shall tell you that Cousin Eunice has asked 
Mrs. Clark and George to go with us to ‘Four 
Corners,’ and she has sent some money to pay 
their fare, and perhaps—but I guess that is 
enough for once. Now let us go right round 


| and tell them.” 


“But,” said Lucy, “how did she know about 
everything?” 

“Oh! a little bird told her. 
hurry!” 


But come; 


[To be continued.) 





dingy and the carpet was threadbare, but after 
all there was a comfortable, homelike look 
about everything, and there was an open fire in 
a grate. ‘To besure it was very hard coal, and 
didn’t blaze, but just kept a dull red glow, but 
even that is ever so much better than a hole in 
the wall. 

The little girl was cuddled up before it on the 
rug, saying: 

“Isn’t it nice, Aunt Mary, that the old fur- 
nace wouldn’t heat and she had to make fires, 
and didn’t we have a mean dinner to-night? I 
didn’t have half enough.” 

“We did have a pretty poor dinner, Lucy, 
but it isn’t very kind of you to be glad because 
the furnace doesn’t work, even if we do have a 
fire, for just think how much money poor Mrs. 
Stone will have to pay out to have it fixed.” 

“Well, I didn’t think of that,” said Lucy. 
‘But she is so awful mean.” 

“She is poor, Lucy, very poor; but I wish we 
could Sede better boarding house.” 

“T tell you what I wish,” said Lucy, sitting 
up and rocking to and fro with her hands 
clasped over her knees. “I wish we could keep 
house in a nice, cunning little house, and then 
— have what we warted to eat anda fire 
and ——”’ 

“And if wishes were horses beggars would 
ride,” said her aunt, laughing. 














FORTRESSES, and 
Buildings of af! kinds, 





had a place as a cash boy in a store, and 
he earned a dollar a week, but about a year 


Lucy was quite still for a little while, and 
Miss Wharton lit a student lamp, and was just 
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[For THE LaprEs’ HomE JOURNAL.) 
ABOUT THE BABY. 


PART II. 


It is very essential that the baby be com- 
fortably (which usually means healthfully) 
doonel Happily the time-honored custom 
of swathing the baby in band after band, 
drawn as tightly around him as though he 
was a roly-poly pudding, is being abandoned 
by many mothers; and the dear little ones are 
dressed in accordance with common sense, 
instead of tradition. 

First the flannel band, then the fine woolen 
shirt ; next a waist, high neck and long sleeves, 
or low neck and sleeveless, to conform to the 
needs of the season. 

This waist is cut the same as ordinarily used 
for a child two or three years old. The bottom 
is finished with buttons set two inches above 
the the edge, and the flannel and white skirt but- 
toned on. The old idea that baby might suffer 
a rupture, or at least be ill-shapen, unless his 
little body was yeeees up as tight as a brick, 
has been proved unfounded. = own experi- 
ence in raising three large, healthy babies, of 

ood form, has convinced some of my skeptical 
friends that baby was not endangered by wear- 
ing only one band, and that rg! six weeks, 
The “waists’’ referred to should be cut large 
enough for a child when a year old. Finish 
the waists except the neck, and then run four 
narrow tucks in front and two in the back 
down the entire length of the waist. Finish 
the neck with silk braid, leaving enough at one 
end to allow enlarging. For a few weeks, the 
waists may be pinned over in the back with 
safety pins. 

The narrow skirt bands should be the same 
size as the waist before the tucks are put in, the 
button holes fitting the buttons. Then little 
pleats laid to correspond with the tucks in the 
waist. As baby grows, the outfit is thus easily 
enlarged by the ripping of tucks and pleats and 
occasionally a change of the neck binding. 

In severe weather an extra flannel or cotton 
waist will be needed. It is a good plan to 
make the skirts just twice as long as baby’s 
first short clothes. They can then be cut in 
two. One-half finished on the bottom, the 
other putona band. Even if another little 
one soon comes into the family, it is betier to 
have soft, new flannels to welcome it. 

Many times, especially in summer, when the 
fires are out, babies’ feet and stomach become 
cold, and colicensues. Although when dressed 
as above indicated, they are not usually subject 
to prolonged attacks. A rubber bag, (made 
for the purpose) filled with warm water, put to 
the feet or across the stomach, will generally 
bring relief. The water can readily be heated 
over a gas jet with “heater attachment,” or 
with an alcohol lamp. If the water bag is 
large, it should not be filled with water when 
laid across the stomach, as the pressure is too 
great. These bags are a great convenience 
upon many occasions, particularly when ridin 
in the cold. Filled with hot water and laic 
across the stomach, they are of great assistance 
in keeping the entire body warm. 

The second summer is often dangerous. 
Baby wants to creep, and is very uneasy when 
held. The exercise is beneficial, but special 
care must be taken to protect him from the 
consequent exposure, from cold floors and 
drafts. On this account flannel drawers, even 
in summer, are necessary for every creeping 
baby. I have seen two or three patterns, but 
know of nothing better than the ordinary 
method of making children’s drawers, except 
that the side openings extend to the bottom. 
These are fastened over at the knee with two 
buttons. To change the diaper, unbutton the 
fronts (which should button over the backs onto 
the waist); then unbutton those at the knee. 
Of course this necessitates the unbuttoning and 





buttoning of seven buttons, but when accus- 
omed to it does not take but a few moments. | 
A lady inquired how I prevented my baby | 
having diarrhoea, as hers suffered so much in| 
that way. I told her by wearing flannel 
drawers. But when I mentioned the seven 
buttons, “Oh dear,’’ she exclaimed, ‘I could 
never bother with all that fuss!” To my 
mind the extra work of buttoning was not as 
much “bother” as the washing, for a baby 
with diarrhoea, to say nothing of the matter of 
health, which is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance. 

— maxim is, that time and money are 
much better spent in keeping well than curing. 

The next thing to provide for creeping is the 
creeping apron. The apron skirt is made twice 
as long as the dress skirt, and into the narrow 
hem at the bottom a tape elastic is drawn. 
Put the apron on, and slip the extra length up 
under all of the petticoats, next to the drawers, 
the elastic being just tight enough to hold the 
double skirt in place, but not to “draw ”’ around 
the waist. To prevent coming down, fasten to 
the “ waist” with two safety pins. 

The apron should have long sleeves, but not 
be cut high neck, as baby is liable to take cold 
when they are removed. They are very neat 
when cut out square and finished with colored 
embroidery. eclean white dress showing at 
the neck gives a “dressed up ”’ effect to the 





gingham apron Anna E. Watson. 
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YOUNG AMERICA IN PINAFORE. 





BY JULTA ANNA WOLCOTT. 





Oh Sue! I'm glad to see you, for ['ve lots of 
things to tell; 

But I feel so much like crying, I can’t say 
them very well. 

Well, you know Josey Lincoln, and you know 

e’s been my beau. 

Sue, you do know it, don’t you, if the girls 

should say 'taint so? 


Now week ago last Monday noon a new girl 
came to school ; 

She = bit pretty, and she’s really most 
a fool. 

But she thinks she’s very stylish, and she puts 
on lots of airs, 

*Cause her ma is a directress in some of those 
nursery fairs. 


She says her pa owns lots of stocks in mines 
and some railway ; 

And something 'bout some telephone that is 
such splendid pay. 

She talks, just think! of bulls and bears her 
pain Wall Street meets ; 

I b’lieve she fibs! Whoever saw such creatures 
in the streets ? 


Sometimes she gets on keramics, says she shall 
study art,— 

Ma says she needn’t study it; she’s got it now 
by heart. 

She means to go abroad sometime,—I wish 
she’d go to-day ; 

I think poor Joe’d be different if she were out 
the way. 


But he, just like a boy, you know, has been 
quite taken in ; 

And oh! there never was a girl so tried as I | 
have been. 

He’s written notes to Katie Bryce,—the new 
girl's name, you know,— 

And = very positive he wants to be her 
eau ; 


For last night at the dancing school he waltzed 
with her three times; , 

And then this morning, during prayers, he 

sed her pickled limes. 

To go back to the dancing, she was really over- 
dressed ; 

I s’pose on Josey Lincoln’s ’count she wore her 
very best. 


And then I heard him tell her that he thought 
she looked real nice. 

I’m glad I don’t look like her, and I’m glad 

my name ain't mee ! 

And my ma says ’tis vulgar for young girls to 

ress so much, 

And her feet are awful ugly, and her form is 

reg’lar Dutch. 


And she isn’t one bit modest,—that any one 

can see ; 

For the other night at Mary’s—she invited us 
to tea— 

When Mary’s mother asked her if she wouldn’t 
play and sing, 

She got right up and did it! oh, the little for- 
ward thing! 


I never could do that way, Sue, I couldn’t be 
so bold ; 

I say, “I’fraid I cannot,” or, “I’ve taken a 
slight cold.” 

[ always wait until I'm urged, as all the ladies 
do; 

Though my voice is clearer’n hers is, and I 
play much better, too. 








graves by iust such thoughtlessness on the part itself, and yet it is unable to tell what the 
of parents, so that it often seems as if all the | trouble is. 

“smart’”’ children die young. With proper) But to thesubject. If you will allow a child 
care, however, such need not be the case. | to discover his own capabilities just as fast as 

When a child shows unusual aptness and | they develop you will be doing him a much 
fondness for books, it would be much better to | greater kindness than you will by forestalling 
put away the books and pictures and insist up-| every effort at self-amusement. It will be a 
on other kinds of amusement. Do not take a| real injury to the child in after years if such 
foolish ig as I have sometimes seen parents | habits of dependence and restlessness are fos- 
do, in the fact that chileren take no interest in| tered. Then let your children find out their 
dolls and other toys, enjoying only books and) resources. If you have spoiled them, it will 
reading, but teach them to care for other things | have to be undone gradually, but yu can do it 
as you value their well being. Let children be | if you persevere. J know. 
healthy, happy little animals for five or six Beutan R. Stevens. 
a at least, resting assured that with a strong 
ody as foundation the brain will stand all the 
better chance for healthful activity. ——— 

Many over-bright children seem to keep| It often costs one quitea struggle to do his 
comparatively healthy through childhood. go- | simple duty ; and when one does his simple 
ing to school, outstripping their mates in their duty in spite of his temptations, to do differ- 
studies, encouraged and “pushed’’ by their| ently, he deserves credit for his doing. One 
own ambition and that of fond parents and| has no need to live long in this world, before 
sroud teachers; but when the change comes| finding out this truth. A bright little boy 
rom childhood to manhood, or womanhood, | about two anda half years old, recently showed 
there is no “reserve force’ for this trying peri-| that he apprehended it. He was on the eve 
od; then, either life itself goes out, leaving pa-| of doing something that was very tempting 
rents to mourn and question the “dispensa-| to him. 
tions of Providence,”’ or years of invalidism—| ‘No, my son; you musn’t do that,” said his 
fortunately not always lifelong—ensue, and the | father. 
promises for a brilliant future are unfulfilled. The little fellow looked as if he would like 

Yet itis not always the case that death or ill- | to do itin spite of his father's prohibition; but 
ness results from this forcing system. It is not| he triumphed over his inclination, and an- 
seldom that we hear and know of remarkably | swered resolutely : 
precocious children who giveevidence through| ‘All right, papa, I won't do it.’’ 
their early years of unusual mental powers,| ‘There was no issue there, and the father 
and we look for great things when they shall | turned to something else. The boy waited a 
have grown to maturity. But how hin are | minute, and then said, in a tone of surprised 


—_—-—___—_ 
PRAISE THE BOY. 





we doomed to disappointment! And we say | inquiry: 
in the homely phrase that they have “struc “Papa, why don't you tell me, ‘That’s a good 
twelve and run down.” Doubtless it is true | boy?’”’ 


sometimes that the quality of the brain is not| The father accepted the suggestion, and com. 
of the right sort to cope with the deeper and mended his son accordingly. A just recogni- 
more complex thought of adult life, but more | tion of a child’s well-doing isa parent’s duty; 
often I think it is the case that the intellectual | even though the child’s well-doing ought not 
powers are overstrained in youth, and they fail | to hinge on such a recognition. And, as with 
to become more than common-place; like a/| little folks, so with Iargerones. Just commen- 
promising: colt, which is over-driven while | dation iseveryone’s due. Even our Lord him- 
young, and thus, instead of being, when grown, | self has promised to say, “‘ Well done,” to every 
the notable “roadster” that its owner hoped, | loved one of his who does well.—S. 8. Times. 

attains to only ordinary speed. 
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DEVELOPING A CHILD’S RESOURCES. THIS WOMAN 


I think most young mothers make the mis- 
take of taking too much care of their babies. 
If they have their own work to do, it becomes 
an almost impossible task to keep baby amused 
all the time, and they wear themselves out, 
ny the child, and pt Mises succeed in making 
the greatest blessing of life a real cross to the 
whole household. 

Thereis so much written about a mother’s | 
duties that, upon the advent of a little one, the 
happy young wife feels that there has fallen 
upon her a burden almost too much for her. 

Now don’t understand that I under-rate the 
great and grave responsibility of directing the 
growth of a new being and preparing it fitly 
for the life before it. Itis the physical care | 
allude to. Of course, every young infant must 
be tenderly guarded from all the little ills that 
beset it; but when the child is old enough to 
sit up, to hold things, to erawl, and finally to 
walk, there is no reason why a mother’s whole 
time should be engrossed in providing amuse- 
ment forthe little thing. It will be much hap- 
pier if left to itself more, Mamma only taking 
care that it remains not too long in one posi- 
tion (if unable yet to move itself) or that it has 
no real want unattended to. A new plaything 
once in a while, a few loving words, a little | 
tossing in the arms, a kiss and a ‘“‘cuddle” will 






DYED TO LIVE. 


Dyed the Feathers and Velvets on her bonnet; 
dyed that stylish Fall Dress with all its ribbona and 
trimmings; dyed her fast black Stockings and 
that pretty Wrap. Dyed them all with DIAMOND 
DYES, that she might live better than her neighbors, 
upon less money. Listen to her saying : 

‘“* DIAMOND DYES are the only dyes I could 
have done all this with, for I] have tried the others, 











Well, Josey Lincoln he was there, so he stood 
and turned the leaves 

Until at last, I don’t know how, they caught 
against his aleeves. 

And oh! I was delighted, for it threw them on 
the floor, 

And Kate got so fusstrated that she could do 
nothing more. 


Then, next, it came my turn you know; [could 
have done first rate ; 


ing with Kate. 
I heard him say “You played the best,”’ 
And then I almost cried ; 


And then I said I wouldn't, and I wouldn’t if J| found that I can quiet him easily by bathing 


died. 


Now Sue, you’re only ‘leven, and you're noth- | utes, while I entertain him with a bright little 
}song or short story. 


ing but a child; 
You can’t form a perception of the grief that 
drives me wild; 
But I hope, if ever you should live 
To be almost fourteen, 
You won’t have had the trials, dear, that I’ve | 
already seen. 
Sout Natick, Mass. 
—_— ee —-— 
{For the Lapies’ Homk JouRNAL. | 
PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, 


| 
! 
BY JULIA W. GOODRIDGE, | 


The Lapres’ Home Journat is one of the pe- 
riodicals contributed to our Magazine Club, and 
this morning the May number has just come | 
tome. After reading ‘The Mothers’ Corner,” 
I feel like giving a word of warning to “Vara 
Nyce” and other parents who have precocious 
babies. My experience as the eldest of seven 
children, a teacher in public and _ private 
schools, and as mother, has, perhaps, fitted me 
to speak intelligently upon the subject. 

I wholly sympathize with the pride “Vara 
Nyce” feels in her bright children ; for there is 
nothing sweeter to a mother’s ears than to hear 
the baby voices repeating, in delightful childish | 
accents, the various verses and jingles found in 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies” and other books 
forchildren. It is very gratifying to our pride 
to have children learn their letters before they 
can walk, able to recite innumerable ‘pieces’ 


by the time they are two years old, and fluent 
readers at three years, but it is, nevertheless, 
very dangerous. The development of brain is 
altogether too rapid for that of the body, or 
else for the good ofthe brain itself. Many pre- 
cocious children are hurried into untimely 





| strings fastened to the wall opposite, by means 


} Then, with a home-made whip to drive his 
But Josie stood behind me and kept whisper- | }orses, he will ride to the depot and neighbor- 


| little feetthat do get sotired. Just here I would 


child often gets cross because it has exhausted 


keep a child that has not been spoiled con- | 
tented for a long time. Nor need the plaything 
be an expensive toy. A string of bright but- 
tons, a box with a few beans, securely fastened, 
ja stick with a string on the end for a whip, or 
an egg-beater. These are all great delights to 
baby. And my three-year-old boy spends 
much time in a hammock, swung low enough 
for him to climb in and out at will—two long 


and the shades were so unsatisfactory. Hereafter I 
shall stick to the ‘Diamonp,’ and not let my dealer 
deceive me again with his claim that imitations are 
as good,”’ 

‘To be sure of success, use only the 


DIAMOND DYES 


for coloring Dresses, Stockings, Yarns, Carpets, 
Feathers, Ribbons, &c. ‘They are warranted to 
color more goods—package for package—than any 
other dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask your Druggist or merchant for 

the ‘ Diamonp,’ and take no other. 
Directions for Cleaning and Dyeing Ciothes, making 
of any eolor 


Bluing, Inks. etc., sent fres, or @ 


jot which he soon learned to pull himself. 


ing towns, resting in the meanwhile the busy 
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INFERIOR IMITATIONS 


say that, when he gets cross and fretful, I have 





his face and hands, laying him full length in 
the hammock, and swinging him a few min- 







In afew minutes he is 
ready to get out, rested and eager for play 
again. A glass of milk will often help to this 
happy result, and if a hammock is not to be 
had, mother’s arms will do quite as well. A 
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NEEDLE- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC 
WORK. 


MARY F. KNAPP, Epiror, 
No, ® Linden St., 8. Boston, Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


&—Konit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 ther. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeeding rows or 
rounds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual, Sl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Si and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slipped one over It, ex- 
actly as in binding off a piece of work at the end, + in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words, 
“BSli,ki,p P repeat from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k 1, p1,—sl1,k 1, p1,—sl1,k1,p1. 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. 8) st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c-—sin- 

le Crochet ; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
fhe needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread again, and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr—Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 
Take up the thread and drawthrough two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Ste—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all three at once. L tc—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the n le before inserting the latter in the 
work, The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble, Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times. P—or 
picot ; made by, working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 

——_—____ @ - 


“Subscriber” :—Star stitch is given in Sep- 
tember number of JourRNAL, 1887. 


“H. J. F.” Newburgh, N. Y.:--Send your 
address, with stamp enclosed, to M, F. Rae. 
8. Boston, Mass. will send you Dolly’s ad- 
dress. 





In May number “Cora J.” would like direc- 
tions for knitting or crocheting an organ stool 
cover, 

If for stool with square top, follow the direc- 
tions in November number, 1887, for “Crochet 
Square for Quilt,” using No. 10 shoe thread, If 
it is not large enough, go around and around 
with ch 2, 1 dc in previous dcuntil itis large 
enough. I made one, — it with fringe. 
It is a thing of — and I believe will last 
forever. rs. T. J. CHENOWETH. 


Will some one please give directions how to 
knit Leaf and Acorn edging, and oblige a sub- 
scriber? 


I have seen a lady’s undervest crocheted with 
soft wool. It fitted and clung to the form like 
a jersey. Will some ong please send directions 
for the same ? CALIFORNIA. 


“8. W. C.” and “Subscriber” :—Directions 
for — a barrel chair have been in the pa- 
per. I will send them to your address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Mary F. Knapp. 

20 Linden S8t,, 8. Boston, Mass. 


Will some one send recipe for making Tube- 
rose cologne from the fresh natural flowers, 
that will keep a long while? 

CLARA. 


If ‘‘Mollie” will send me her address, I may 
be able to help her to what she wants, ifshe 
will describe her request more fully. 


Miss REzNER. 


29th row—Ch 2. work back or wrong side, 
narrow 6 timesin the row. I narrow by put- 
ting the hook through two stitches of the work 
instead of one. 

30th row sor! ch plait 
narrowing). Youare forming the placket by | 
working back and forth. Commence each row | 
with ch 2. 

3lst row—Narrow four times in the row. 

32d row—Plain. 

33d row—Narrow three times in the row. 

34th row—Plain. 

35th row, 37th row, and 43d row—Narrow 
five times. 

36th, 38th rows—Plain. 

39th row—Narrow eight times. 

40th, 41st, 42d and 44th rows—Plain. 

45th row—Narrow four times. 

Then three rows plain. 

Work a row of holes, * 1 dc, ch 2, skip 2; re- 
eat across. Run in a cord with tassels, or rib- 
fen. This skirt measures twenty-eight and 
one-half inches in length. If you wish it 
smaller, have a less number of points in the 
flounce, and work less plain rows. 


a eee 
Child’s Knitted Jacket. 


Cast up 60 stitches for the back, knit 42 ribs, 
(twice across is a rib) lengtn of back to sleeves, 
knit across. Cast 40 stitches on the end, for | 
sleeve, knit back and cast 40 for the other 


withont 





sleeve, Knit 19 ribs, then 56 stitches, bind off 
for neck, leaving 560n the otherend. Knit 6 
ribs for top of sleeve, then cast on 16 for front 
of neck; knit 19 ribs, then bind off, leaving 32 
stitches for front. Knit the other half the 
same; knit border of wrist, 11 ribs. Sew up 
the seams. Knit border for front, 7 ribs. Take 
up the stitches for the neck, knit across once, 
then make a row of holes by narrowing and 
putting yarn over 3 times, for the ribbori to go 
through. Knit across 11 ribs from the holes. 
That makes the collar. Take up the stitches 
on the bottom, and knit 7 ribs. Make 1 large 
skein of $white, and 1 small of blue Saxony. 
Very fine whalebone needles. 

a 
Cable Pattern. 


(By Request.) 


Cast upeighteen stitches for a stripe, thus for 
six plain stitches on each side of the cable. 
Fortwo patterns thirty stitches will be required, 
and soon, 

lst row—Purl 6, knit 6, purl 6. 

2d row—Knit 6, purl 6, Enit 6. 

8d row—Like first row. 

4th row—Like second row. 

5th row—Like third row. 

6th row—Knit 6, take a third needle and 














Sewickley, Allegtiany Co., Penn. 


The 5th row of Mechlin lace, given in April 
number of JourNAL, should read thus: 

Knit 8, 0, n, k 1, n, o, n 3 together, o, n. k 1, 
n, 0o,n,k 1,0, k 2. 


Will some one please tell me where I can get 
materials for making Point Lace,the probable 
cost, and where to get a book of instructions, 
also patterns? L. E. B. 





Crochet Skirt. 


Use Germantown yarn, bone crochet hook. 

Make a chain of 513 stitches, and join. 

lst row—* 1 dc in each of8 sts, 3d c in the 
9th or middle st, 8dcin next 8 sts, skip 2; re- 
peat from * 26 times. You will have 27 points. 


24 row—Ch 2, skip 1, 1 dc in top of each of 


7 sts, 3d cin next st,8dcin next 8, * skip 2, 
8d cin each of next 8, 3dcin next, 8 dc in 
each of next 8; repeat from * through 
therow. Repeat 2d row until you have 8 rows 
from foundation chain. 


9th row—Ch 2, skip 2 d c,1 dcin each of 


next 7, 3 dc in next or middle st, 7 dc in next 
7 sts, * skip 4,7dc,3dcin middle st, 7dc; 
repeat from * through the row. 


purl 3; with the first right-hand needle purl 
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5th row—Like third; repeat these two rows 
until the wrist is as long as you wish it. 

Next the thumb is to be set. Knit17 stitches 
plain on the first needle, seam the eighteenth 
one, make 1, knit 1, make 1, seam again, knit 
the other stitches plain, knit the second needle 
as you have done from the beginning, but the 
first and third needles are hereafter knit plain, 
except at the thumb; there you must seam at 
each side of it, and in every fourth round in- 
crease two stitches next to the seam, until you 
have 46 rounds of plain knitting. You should 
now have 27 stitches in the thumb, not count- 
ing the two seamed ones which belong to the 
hand. String these stitches on a piece of thread 
and tie securely. 

Cast on 3 stitches to take the place of those 
taken off for the thumb, knit plain on the first 
and third needles, and the second as before, un- 
til it reaches as far down on the hand as you 
want the mitt to go, then bind off rather loose- 
ly. Now pick up the stitches for the thumb, 
on the first needle 14 stitches, on the second 13, 
on the third pick up 8 stitches in the space 
where 3 were cast on, narrow once each round 
at each end of the third needle, until you have 
but 3 stitches left. now even the stitches and 
have 10 on each needle, knit plain until the 
thumb is long enough, then bind off. 

Aveust Flower. 





(Engraved expressly for tHe Lapizs’ HomE JouRBNAL.) 
CHILD'S KNITTED JACKET. 





Crazy Lace, 


Make a chain of 29 stitches. 

1st row—1 d cin the 5th st of ch,ch2,1 dc 
in the 8th st, ch 2, 1 d cin the 11th st, ch 2,1d 
cin 14thst, ch 2,1 d cin 17th st, ch 2,4dc in 
the 20th st, ch 2,1 d.c in the samest, 4 dcin 
the 23d st. ch 2, 1d ¢ In the same st,4d c inthe 
26th st, ch 2, 1 dcin the same st, 4 dcin the 
29th st, ch 2,1 dc inthe same st. 


c in the same loop, 4 d c in the next loop made 
by 2 ch, ch 2, 1 dc in the same loop, 4 dcin the 
next loop made by 2ch, ch 2, 1d cin the same, 
4d cin the next loop made by 2 ch, ch 2, ldec 
in the same loop, * ch 2, 1dcoverdcof Ist 
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5 at end ot row. 


times, ch 2, 4 dc in loop made by 2 ch, ch 2, 1 


2d row—4 dc in loop made by 2 ch, ch 2,1 d | 


row; repeat from * four times, ch 2,1dcinch|™ §j 


3d row- Ch 5,1 dc over Istdec of last row. 
*ch 2,1 dc overnextd c; repeat from * three 
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and work 3 trebles under the chain between 
the edge stitches and the first group of 3 trebles, 
make | ch, 3 trebles under the next chain, and 
repeat in this way till the middle of the shawl 
is reached, then work 3 treble, 2 chain, 3 treble 
under the middle 1 ch, make 1 ch, 3 treble un- 
der the next ch, and so on to the end, remem- 
bering, after making 3 treble under the chain 
before the edge stitches, to make 1 ch and then 
work 2 plain trebles. Break off and begin at 
the other end. 

Every row is worked like the second. In 
the middle of the shawl work 3 treble, 2 ch, 3 
treble under the 2 ch of the previous row. 
When large enough make a row of plain tre- 
bles all around, then a rowofdec. Add fringe. 
This should be about four inches deep, and 
each piece should therefore be eight inches 
long. Turn the shawl on the wrong side, put 
the hook under the first d c, catch the double 
end of the fringe and draw it through. Catch 
{the two strands, pull through again, and 
draw very tightly with the fingers. Put an- 
other piece into the same stitch. Do this all 
the way across. Next, on the straight or neck 
side of the shawl work a row of scallops, and 
the shaw! is finished. 

A shaw! of this kind is pretty worked with 
| five rows alternately of blue and drab. 
| i a P 

- —— > — . 
Geneva Lace Insertion. 
Cast up 25 stitches, knit across plain. 

Ist row—Slip 1, k 2,0, n, 0, n, k 12, 0, n, 0, 

n. k 2. 
2d row—Slip 1, k 2, 0, n,o,n, p12, 0, n, o, n, 
2 


3d, 5th, and 6th rows—Like the Ist. 

4th and 7th rows—Like the 2d. 

8th row—Slip 1, k 2, 0, n, o, n, k 1, over and 
narrow five times, k 1, 0, n, o, n, k 2. 

9th row—Like 2d. 

10th row—Slip 1, k 2, 0, n, o,n, k 1. 0, n, k 6, 
o,n, k 1, 0, n, o, n, k 2, 

11th and 13th rows—Like 2d. 

12th row—Like eighth. 

14th row—Like Ist. 


Repeat from Ist row. Patsy. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 

’ §@ patent transferring papers are 
BRIGG $ & CO. $ Just what every lady should use 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 


They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any ma- 
terial by passing a warm iron on the back of the aioe 
i 15 





Book showing 400 designs 


1 sheet containing 25 designs 2x3 inches ay?) 

1“ rr 20 3x4 ‘ 

. = se 15 ~~ 2. a ys) 

1 “ o 10 “ 5 x7 “ 25 

es ” 5 “for tidies a) 
All for $1.00 $1.40 


BRIGGS &.CO,, 
104 B'ranklin St., New York. _ 





A. 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Ends at haif } one ounce in a 
ben all good Silk and ph Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 


fin each package. 


= package. Send Postal note or Stam : 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


la l OLE do 
MEaWTIcN Weis Arai, 

Send 15 cts. for our New Illustrated Catalogue, 

| Showing nearly 4000 new and choice designs to 

| Order from. Our prices are the ver lowest con- 


| sistent with firet class goods. TRY US. 
4M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





FOUND AT LAST. 


Perfection in Shoes. 


is FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


SHO 





GEO. A. DENHAM, 





IMPROVED $3 


dc in the same, 4d ¢ in next loop made by 2ch, | 
ch 2, 1 dc in the same, 4 d cin next loop made | 
by 2 ch, ch 2,1 dcin the same, 4 dc in next} 
loop made by 2 ch, ch 2, 1d c in the same. 

4th row—4 d cin loop made by 2 ch, ch 2, 1 


dc inthe same, 4 dc in next loop made by 2 | 
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the next three stitches, and knit 6. 
7th row—Purl 6, knit the three stitches on 
the third or additional needle, knit the three 


10th row—Ch 2, skip 1 dc,1dc in each of | Stitches on the left-hand needle, purl 6. 


next 7,2 dcin middle st, 7 dc, * skip 2,7 dc, 
2in middle st, 7d c; repeat from *. 

llth row—Ch 2, skip 1, 7 dc, 2dcin middle 
st, 6d c, * skip 2, 7dc, 2 dcin middle st, 6d c; 
repeat from *. 

12th row—Ch 2, skip 1, 6dc, 2d c in middle 
st, 6d c.* skip 2, 6 dc, 2 in middle st, 6 d c; re- 
peat from *. 

13th row—Ch 2, skip 1, 6 dc, 2 in middle st, 
5 de, *skip 2,6dc, 2 in middle st, 5 dc; re- 
peat from *. 

14th row—Ch 2, skip 1, 11 d e,* ch2, 11 dc; 
repeat from *. 

15th row—Ch 2, skip 1,9 dc, * skip 2,9dc; 
repeat from *. 

his finishes the flounce. 
Work 28 rows 1 dc in each st. 


8th row—Like second row, 


Repeat from 
first row. 





Knitted Silk Mitts. 


Materials required—One ounce of knitting 
silk, No. 300, and a set of No. 19 needles. 

For a medium-sized hand, cast on 84 stitches 
on three needles, knit once around plain. 

2d row—On first needle seam one and knit 
one plain ; second needle, knit 2 stitches plain, 
throw thread over and narrow, knit 2 stitches 
plain, throw thread over and narrow; repeat 
ye across the needle; third needle same as 

rst. 

3d row—First and third needles same as sec- 
ond row, second needle plain. 

4th row—Same as second. 





ch, ch 2,1 dcin the same,4dcin next loop | 
made by 2 ch, ch 2,1 dcin the same, 4d cin 
next loop made by 2ch,ch 2, 1 d cin the same, 
ch 2, 1 dc over 1st dc of last row, *ch2,1dc 
over next dc; repeat from * three times, ch 2, 
1d cinch 5 at end of row. 

Repeat from 3d row. L. C. D. 

PROVINCETOWN, Mass. 


~-—_——- 
A Three-Cornered Shawl. 


Crochet a chain of 33 loops. In the fourth | 
from the hook, or 29 from the other end work | 
a treble. Then make 1 chain, miss 1 loop on| 
the foundation, and work 3 trebles into the 
next, or the 27th loop. *Make 1 ch, missa 
loop, and work 3 trebles into the 25th ; repeat 
from * to end of row, but work only 2 trebles 
into the last stitch. The two trebles at each 
side are for edge stitches, and must always be 
worked. Break off the wool. 

Join the wool for the second row with adc, 
and make a 3ch onit. This is the first of the 








2 edge trebles. Make another treble, then 1 ch, 


Save Money. 
Do Yourself a Favor. 
Take More Comfort. 
Have the Best Style. 
Never Wear any Other. 
If you cannot get this make of Shoe 
from your dealer, send for directions how 


to procure them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 
125 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


RISIAN METHOD 
OF DRESS CUTTING. 


} Independent of charts, 
scales system or squares, 
TAPE MEASURE ONLY RE. 












QUIRED, Thesimplest and 
best system in vogue and 
for many years used ex- 
cfasively by Mme. Montie, 
the celebrated French 
tine vena: ane directions 

ent! een translated in 
English and oa 








‘ 
ook containing fullin- 
ms, with diagrams, &c., complete, sent tpaid 
or only 60 cents. Add % > Lak Len, 
Dearborn &t., Chicago, “ee - “ 
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{For THe LaprEes’ Home JouRNAL.| 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


s BY A. R. RAMSEY 


The “ blue parlor” of last month's article is 
not more possible for some of us than would 
be the decorations of a Hindoo Temple, and 
the matter is not much simplified by changing 
the blue to yellow o1 pink, sincein none of these 
color schemes is any allowance made for the 
use of the furniture and draperies we already 
have, and must keep. In this perplexity it 
may help some one to be told that either pink 
or yellow will succeed better than blue with 
the worn or shabby curtains and furniture, for 
blue always seems to exact the daintiest sur- 
roundings, while yellow and terra cotta make 
a rich, warm background for old-fashioned 
fabrics and hangings, and either is a most 
excellent color against which to hang pictures, 
for there are few frames which are not im- 





proved by a warm back 
is a soft, lovely tint, h 
grey tone which old wood-work and up- 
holstery are apt to acquire—especially when 
the stuff used in coverings and draperies is of 
sage green. 

As to the style and design of paper to be used, 
I might write a chapter under the title of 
“Don’t.” “ Don’t” get big figuresin the main 
wall; “don’t” fail to have a freeze whenever 

ossible. ‘ Don’t” have green walls in a par- 
ar; “don’t’’ have walls covered with blos- 
soms ; “don’t” use gold lavishly ; and “ don’t” 
—most ongtnens don’t—use those hideous 
mixtures of dark reddish browns and purplish 


reds, in small figures over a gilt background — | and each half is drawn back in 
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| curtains now, that they are within the reach of 


| 


the most modest p a and if chosen with 
judgment and carefully treated they last a long 
time. The best among the cheaper kinds is 
dotted muslin, or scrim, or crazy cloth edged 
with soft lace, or with ball fringe—and even 
cheese cloth may be prettily utilized, but none 
of these are rich enough for a handsome parlor, 
though quite nice enough for any bedroom, or 
for a plain, unpretentious parlor. 

For the more expensive curtains, there is 
imitation lace, especially the imitation valen- 
ciennes, which is beautiful at a window, and 
there is the good madras; but beware of chea 
madras—it is dear in the long run, since it 
washes abominably; but if you are going to 
admit coior into these short curtains, I prefer 
the various thin silks, which are now used so 
extensively in Philadelphia. These clean 
beautifully, the only drawback being that if 
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ground. Shrimp pink ;scattered figures of color—then if they fade it 
armonizing well with the|is not noticeable. 


solid colors, they fade inthesun. To overcome 
this, I advise a white ground with sparsely 


All these curtains should 
have some sort of finish to the bottom and 
sides, ball fringe, tassels, lace or frills, to break 
the stiff line of the edge. 

Many upholsterers fasten the pane-curtains 
to the lower sash by means of slender rods, 
run through the top and bottom of the curtains, 
but this has a very stiff look, and the arrange- 
ment makes it hard to raise the window; 
besides, it entirely cuts off the sight of the outer 
world, so that if Eve’s daughter is determined 
to peep outside, she must look over the top of 
the curtain, and in order to obviate this, the 
poor tortured curtain is split up in the middle, 
the centre by a 


these papers are dear to the heart of every man | band of ribbon, the result being that in the 


who has them for sale, and they are brought 
forward and recommended on each and every 
occasion. But be wary and firmi—don’t buy 
them, even though they be the only ones to be 
had. A good honest white-washed wall is less 
ugly and far less depressing. ‘‘ Don’t” let 
your paper hanger choose any of your papers, 
unless he knows your house and your tastes. 
You have to live in your house and he does 
not, so why should you furnish it to suit his 
ideas? Consider his suggestions—if you know 
him to be skillfal and honest—but in the end 
do your own thinking and choosing. 

In the cheaper papers there is one at 25 
cents a roll, which I always recommend and 
which, while not new, is alwavs artistic and 
pretty. Coming in all shades it is a standard 
pattern, and can therefore be readily matched 
—which is an advantage and an economy 
which every householder will appreciate. The 
pattern is called, I believe, Chrysanthemum 
paper, and is a design of chrysanthemum heads 
(or daisy heads) thickly strewn and over-lap- 
ping each other, on a background of the same 
color as the flowers. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a good idea of it, though I am 
sure you must have seen it often, for, as I have 
said, it is an old pattern. 

This paper, or a solid tint, of a pale shade, of 
Bostor. Felting, will always prove a good invest- 
ment. The Felting wears better than almost 
anything else at the same pfice; it is generally 
50 cents a roll, but is very muck wider than 
ordinary paper, and is therefore much cheaper. 
It has a soft, artistic texture, much better 
than the smooth, shiny surface of other papers 
at this price, and it has one great advantage in 
the fact that it shows stains less. In plain 
papers stains are very staring, and even pic- 
tures hanging against the walls are sure to 
mark their outlines, which prevents any change 
however necessary, from being made; in the 
Felting, this is not so much to be feared. 

.For the frieze of these simpler papers I know 


line. 


| middle of the lower sash is a diamond-shaped 
| space, bound by folds of draperies as stiff as if 
|they had been moulded from iron,—a result 
as far removed from the graceful, flowing 
nature of silk or lace as it is possible to imag- 








| To remedy this, I put my curtains on one 
| rod, which is fastened to the frame of the win- 
dow and not to the sash, and the curtain is 
attached to the rod by brass rings, sewed at 
close and regular distances to its upper edge, 
the rings being just large enough to slip over 
| the rod easily ; thus the curtain can be pushed 
aside, and the sash raised, or more light ad- 
mitted without any difficulty. 

If possible the upper sash should be of col- 
|ored glass. This is not nearly so expensive as 
; it used to be, and it certainly adds greatly to the 

light and color of a parlor, as well as to the 
outside appearance of a house. But, if jewel- 
glass is not possible, there are windows made 
of tiny 
round, which are almost as pretty, and not at 
| all expensive, and, finally, you may utilize the 
sash you already have by employing a good 


wood, or, fora few dollars you can get bamboo 
lattice-work at Vantine’s, or any good Japanese 
store, and have the carpenter frame it in such 
a way that it fits eunstiy into the space of the 
upper sash. This should be put in front of the 


edge of the frame, thus making the sashes in- 
dependent of both frame and curtain, an im- 
portant item, when it comes to fresh air for the 
parlor, or to window-cleaning days. 

| This lattice-work in wood (not bamboo) is 
for sale in various styles and patterns at most 
first-class paper-hanger’s. Carlisle & Joy have 
it at reasonable prices, and will give you all 
information needed. 

| This covering of the upper sash is only 
| practicable in rooms where light is either very 
jabundant, or not much needed, and would 





nothing prettier than a well-chosen cretonne| never do fora bed-room or sitting-room, and 
design—which is the name given toa certain | eyen in a parlor the blind may be preferred by 
style of designs, imitating, as they do, very suc- | some who cling to old ideas. ‘There are several 
cessfully, the flowers and patterns of French | yarieties of blinds which are not too bad—one 


cretonne. As a rule, the designs are loose 
bunches of flowers, or single, large blossoms on 


a pale background—very near the tint of the | |jxe heavy lace. 
colors most used in plain wom, so that it is| 


difficult to find a frieze which will blend per 
fectly with any shade you may select. 

The paper and heavier draperies for your 
parlor being decided on, what shall we do for 
your windows? 

I should like to insist upon three sets of cur- 
tains—one against the panes, and then white 
flimsy curtains under heavy ones—woolen or 
silk—hanging from the top to the bottom of the 
window—thus dispensing with the ugly, vexa- 
tious blind (or shade) and the inside shutter. 
But I can hardly hope to do this, and therefore I 
only insist upon the pane-curtain at every win- 
dow of the house—without them any house 
looks bare ana unfurnished, much as a woman 
does who appears without collar and cufts. 
There are so many cheap materials for these 


is a deep cream white, (not yellow) with a 
design stamped on it so strongly that it looks 
It is only a half blind, more- 
| over, and its lower edge, reaching to the division 
| between the sashes, is cut into the scallop and 
| points of lace patterns, thus carrying out the 
idea of heavy lace. 

Let me urge you never to get blinds of 
' staring colors. Not long since every one wanted 
bright red blinds, and although they wore 
badly, many people could not afford to replace 
them, and they hung in their faded glory as 
| striped and streaked as Jacob’s flock—perfect 
‘eyesores to all beholders. A later craze has 
been for yellow blinds, and I leave you to 
imagine the effect of rows of red brick houses 
spotted with square-looking patches of bright 
yeliow! There are certain tones of yellow— 
brownish and pale—which harmonize with the 
red brick, but, as a rule,a quiet sage green, 


very grey in tone, is decidedly the most success- 
ful blind in a red house. 

Over the pane curtains two other sorts are 
needed, but I must leave my special pleading 
for them until next month, since the em- 
broiderer’s stitches I wish to give you in this 
number will exhanst the space allotted to 
these articles. 

The “laid-work” taught last month may be 
used to great advantage in repairing and reno- 
vating old pieces of embroidery where the 
background has given way. Instead of “apply- 
ing’ the old design to new material, the 
whole fabric may be backed by strong linen, 
and the background entirely covered with laid- 
work, either so closely worked as to appear a 
solid new material, or sv spareely iaid as to 
show glimpses of the old background, thus 
allowing it to form part of the color scheme, 
I have said before, but I wish to repeat with 
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emphasis, that this laid work is done always 
with silk, while the couching may be either of 
silk or gold. 

In this last work, with gold, a new style of 
background—making may fitly be introduced 
—i. e., gold diapering. It is always done by 
couching cold lines, with stitches of bright and 
contrasting silks, but these stitches are so 
arranged as to make a regular pattern, or de- 
sign, over the closely crowded threads of gold. 
As these designs were formerly on the style of 
the diamonds and dots of what we moderns 
call “ bird’s eye” linen, this is the best exam- 
ple Ican give you of what the pattern is in- 
tended to represent, though the name of both 
linen and design is said to be derived from the 
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town Ypres, where diapered cloths were ex- 
tensively made. 

In the illustration the horizontal lines are 
gold threads, or cords, and the black dots rep- 
resent stitches of bright floss. Before begin- 
ning the work it is far better to have the diaper 
design stamped on the material by some relia- 
ble, painstaking fancy-work establishment ; 
but if none is accessible you can, with a little 
patience and pains, draw the lines forming the 
diamonds, then with equal pains the stitches 


>> 


—winced and blushed, but acknowledged she 
was remiss, and needed just the reprimand 
given. She failed in little ints, and good 
Aunt Katherine had shown them up in strong 
light. Itis safe to venture she remembered. 

“Own folks” is no excuse. I have heard 
girls exclaim, “‘Oh, I shall not take pains to 
fix up there; they are own folks!” s the 
fact lessen yourduty to make yourself neat and 
attractive? Strangers will probably care no 
more for your yeeenes. 

A girl whose linen and laces are shining 
white, whose handkerchiefs are faultless, gloves 
bearing no approach to shabbiness, neatly but- 
toned or laced, whose toilette-bag holds neces- 
sary ss gee cheap or otherwise, who 
avoids slang and uses good grammar, is gener- 
ally called “a lady.” She may be one of a 
large family, poor and struggling, doing battle 
bravely for herself and others; she is never- 
theless a lady. She will say “thank you” 
quietly in well-modulated tones if offered a seat 
in a horse-car, and the man that gave it will not 
regret his deed. 

fer voice is low and not easily raised by 
passion, and the home virtues she practises are 
never by her sounded abroad. Girls, why not 
be ‘‘ ladies’’? 
Provipence, R. I., July 9, 1888. 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis: 
Dear Srr:—I1 am very much pleased with 
the tea set, and consider it one of your finest 
remiums for clubs. When I unpacked the 
ox I found the set had arrived in a perfect con- 
dition. Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. L. J. Howe. 
ATLANTIC St., (ELMWwoop.) 


The above is but a sample of many letters re- 
ceived from well pleased and satisfied club- 
raisers. We offer in our premium list a great 
variety of most useful as well as beautiful arti- 
cles, jewelry, watches, tea sets, books, solid and 

lated ware of best makes, all to be secured by 
OURNAL readers without a cent of money, 









GYPSY BARS, $8.00. 
Long Hair Switches, $1.50. 
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Why wear inferior quality of Bangs which never keep in 
curl, when we sell genuine natural curly Bangs from_ $2.00 up? 
Our Bancs keep in shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Goods sent by mail everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


— FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Phila, 1576. 





anes, diamond shape, or square, or 


carpenter to divide the panes by small strips of 


sashes, and the curtain attached to the lower 


I call to mind a certain lady importuned for | 
\thisarticle. She loaned, but immediately con- | DRESSMAKING 


ALSO AT EXPOSITIONS AT 


N.Orleans,18%4-85| Melbourne in 1880 
Berlin in 1877, Frankfort in 1881 
Paris in 1878 Amsterdam in 1883 


None genuine without Paris Medal 


on every bottle. 


| must be taken over the gold thread, just where 
jit crosses the pencil lines, and afterwards the 
|dots inside each diamond of pattern No. 1 
should be made, 
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| With elastic loops and laces, is the only perfect 

handage supporter made. No buttons or buckles 
{Engraved expressly for the Lapres’ HomE JOURNAL.] | no chafing or pulling on the hips, perfectly adjustable, All 

physicians and trained nurses commend it. Ask to see it 

at all Dry Goods, Corset, and Ladies’ Furnishing stores, 
Agents wanted, C free. Sample Belt vost-paid 764 


logue 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION S$ }., N. Y¥. 
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To work by rules, the couching lines should | 
always begin at the right hand, but this is so 
largely a matter of individual convenience, that 
/I do not insist upon it. But I hope l have 
‘made it clear that each line is couched in 








| yreat lengths (the stitches being taken wherever e 
‘it crosses the diagonal pencil mark) before | IMPROVED HairGurler 
| another line is begun. Y IDEAL . 


KE. Trrvs, PouGHKEEpstg, N. Y.: - and avetd all dangeret Burnin a 
. 8, cEPsie, N. Y.: =. rag cv hgh 

| Jt would be better to start with wholly fresh refunded if not eatietactory. 
‘stock for your rose jar. The old may have + ean — > “4 ; 





Sample, 60 cents. Pestpaid 
stnice” =O AGENTS WANTED. 
o.L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 
DIES’ Send and get prices and samples of beautt- 
LA Jul yarns for Rugs Free. We keep patterns 


1 designs of all descriptions, Address 
an UTOMATIO RUG MACHINE CO., Morenct, Mich. 


kept a delightful perfume, but it will inevitably | 
decay before the fresh, and thus spoil the 
whole. Salt all flowers before adding. 
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HINTS FOR GIRLS. 





and Stamps wanted. Send 12c, 


O LD col N S in stamps for Book all rare dates 
and prices paid. J, Shayer, 73 E. Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 


F.H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 

fa No pay unttl patent ts obtained, 
aeSend for Inventors Guide. 

r Housewife, Agent, or person who sends us 
("Soc for sample and iNustratec catalogue will be 
pleased. U.S. SUpePLy Co.,230 Washington, St., n. 
‘to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 

IT PAY plesfree. J.M. Mittten & ‘o.,Cleveland,O. 


TANTED afew persons in each place to do light 
writing. Enclose stamp for 50 page book of par 
| ti cuars to J. H. WOODBURY. Albany. N. Y. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
CLINAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEN 
—the simplest ever made, 4%. M. KUNN, Bloomington, Lil. 


y jalogues, Tableaux, 8 ror 
PLAYS: OaL.Club & Parior. gees ba 


bh 
logue free. T. 8. , Chicago, LL 


BY JEANIE DEANS. 








There are various small points of nicety that | 
test manners and good breeding in girls, so- | 
ciety girls, school-girls, mother's girls, old- 
fashioned girls,—all girls A girl may be 
dressed in the very tip ofstyle, prink and mince | 
daintily, but if she has left her fine-tooth | 
comb at home, and has no better manners than 
ask of the family she is visiting, where is her W 
good breeding? 




















signed it to the flames upon its return. ; 
A gay, young dress-maker, visiting a maiden 

aunt, suddenly found her “ bangs” becoming | 

“dusty.” A fine comb was needed. Her toi- 















lete provided none, and the maiden aunt was 100 Popular Songs 
called upon. She gave her an out and out new FREE words and musi, in 
one, at the same time administering whole- handsome BOOK, mailed FREE for 









s 8 cents to pay costes postagoan’ mail- 
some advice. 3 ing and name and address of 10 friends. 
The dress-maker — a girl of rare good sens@ Peoples Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have not preached any “little sermon” 
for some time in regard to the wretched postal 
service, not because we had no reason, but be- 
cause we became weary of going over and over 
the old ground. But things have so arranged 
themselves lately that we feel compelled to 
enter another protest. 

It is rather amusing, or it would be amusing 
if it did not cause us so much trouble and 
annoyance, to receive a letter wherein the 
writer ey sate of loss of papers, and con- 
cludes by declaring confidently, “1 know you 
cannot have sent them, for owr Post Master says 
no papers have come for me.” ~ 

ut the fallacy of this argument we shall 
shortly prove by two little instances we will 
cite from the many coming to our notice daily. 

Succeeding a complaint not long ago came 
an apology. Within the apology was enclosed 
one of our own wrappers with various pink 
and white sticky spots on it. The writer ex- 
plained that after various and repeated efforts 
to obtain her paper, which the P. M. said had 
“never come,” she bought some candy at the 
P. O. (it being a combination arrangement). 
What was her amazement on opening her 
oa to find that the postmaster had wrapped 

r candy up in her own wrapper. Query.— 
Where was the paper? 

To-day, lying before us, from Beverly, Mass., 
is the second text. ‘“ No papers since April,’’ 
was the cry. ‘ 

But the letter to-day says that the matter 
has been thoroughly investigated upon our 
declaration that the papers were sent regularly. 
' They have hunted,” (the idea of being obliged 
to hunt for the mail in a post office) “ since I 
spoke to them, and have found June and July.” 

These are only two of the many, but we 
could give scores of instances. In Chicago 
lately one mail-carrier undertook to change 
the address on our wrapper and hand it over 
to another, ‘‘who couldn’t find the party ad- 
dressed.’’ Naturally, for the address was cor- 
rect as we put it. For once justice was meted 
out and the mail-carrier was suspended for the 
— of time required in such cases. If we 
could have many more suspended and proper 
ones put in their places, the business portion 
of the community would be a hundred per 
cent. better off. 





. —o—_—_— — 
Were you too tired last night to wish the 
members of your family a good night, and was 
it too much trouble this morning to say “good 
morning’ ? 


+ 
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NEIGHBORLY CONFIDENCES. 





Neighborly con hdeacce ceca. ¢ !most as intui- 
tive te wocte-" S846 he belli? in a future 
state to the race. 

It is sonatural, when overcome with grief, or 
exalted with joy to breathe the sad or happy 
secret into the ear ofa friendly neighbor; and 
the trivial everyday occurrences, too, are quite 
as apt to be freely confided. 

Possibly no harm may ever follow this: but 
let there come the slightest rupture in your 
friendship, and all the secrets that you believed 
to be — buried (in a friend’s heart) will 
spring up like grassafteran early rain. Soon 
everyone knows that your handsome wardrobe 
is but the cast-off garments of a wealthy aunt— 
that your husband is so close as to your pin 
money that you do fancy work for a house 
down town—that Doe ma cooked, save in a 
certain way, immediately produce a “‘jar,”’ etc., 
etc. 
With some, one such mortifying experience 
will prove a sufficient warning. Others will 
learn nothing. They simply solace themselves 
by expatiating to neighbor B. on the perfidy of 
neighbor A. Later to neighbor C. on neighbor 
B., and so on down through the alphabet. In 
the meantime their disaffection with neighbor 
A. has healed and friendly relations are re- 
sumed. Then follows another amusing waltz 
and a tilt through the alphabet of neighbors. 

Such ridiculous happenings naturally induce 
pessimistic views regarding neighborly confi- 
dences; and they should be indulged in with 
caution. 

Menuet has said, “Friends are like melons; 
to find one good you must a hundred try”; 
and the Chinese maxim, ‘There are plenty of 
acquaintances, but few real friends,” seems to 
confirm this thought. 

But these facts should not produce a whole- 
sale cynicism and reserve regarding neighbors ; 
for in them are often found as true and tried 
friends as one could wish; but they should teach 
us to study and analyze character—to know if 
back of the pleasing, friendly manner there ex- 
ists integrity of heart and a fair measure of 
common sense. 

This latter element of itself should be suffi- 
cient to keep us from repeating the little confi- 
dences that a neighbor has—perhaps in an un- 
wary moment—confided to us, even thougl: she 
did not label each “‘a secret.” 

If a neighbor shows her false heart by re- 
vealing to you things confided to her—no mat- 
ter if she does say, “I know you won’t tell’’— 
don’t trust her. You may be sure a “dog that 
will bring a bone will take a bone.” 

Persons living together, or in close proxim- 
ity, need to be especially careful lest an undue 
intimacy result disastrously. Be chary of 
those whom you admit through your “back 
door,’’—think how this or that would sound if 
repeated, before giving it wings. 

A Spanish proverb says, ‘Measure your 
cloth twice, for you can cut it but once’; so it 
would be wise for all, and especially the nat- 
urally impulsive and communicative, to reflect 
twice before bestowing their confidences, for, 
once breathed, they are beyond recall. 

But, thank God, there are friends in whom 
we may trust! Life would be a blank if all 
the inner and deeper emotions of our hearts, 
together with the lighter and more trifling ex- 

riences of our everyday life, must be hermet- 
ically sealed in our own bosoms; but none are 
doomed to such a fate. Only let us choose with 
care, and then confide with caution. 


—e- 
GIRLS, DON’T FLIRT. 





There is never any telling what will come of 
a chance ns In rare instances 
they have turned out well, but as a rule they 
have been exceedingly unfortunate, bringing 
misery and shame where pleasure and happi- 
ness might have reigned continually. Young 
ladies and girls of tender age are in the habit 
of picking up acquaintances on the streets, at 
parties and picnics. These often prove quite 
agreeable; so much so indeed that they are 
kept up on the quiet. They must be kept quiet 
because they dare not take a stranger to their 
homes unless they can give some account of 
him and of his character. Clandestine meet- 
ings are the result. These are bad, very bad in 
their very nature, because they tend to destroy 
respect for home discipline, as well as to de- 
velop a disregard for parents. The young lady 
who indulges in meetings of this kind cannot 
help telling downright falsehoods. Besides, 
she must be continually striving to deceive her 
parents and mislead her friends. She must 
also deceive herself, because her conscience 
will accuse her of disobedience and unfaith- 
fulness. To quiet this persistent accuserg she 
must invent excuses of various kinds and ac- 
cept them as satisfactory to herself, when she 
knows they are not. The vicinity of a hotel is 
a favorite place for flirting and picking up ac- 
quaintances, The festive drummer is there in 
all his glory, and always waiting to be picked 
up. He is easy to pick up, but not so easy to 
shake. Almost any young lady knows just 
what sort of a fellow the average drummer is, 
= they are ever willing to make up with him. 
hey are aware that he has a girl at every one 
of his stopping-places and probably a wife at 
home. Yet they flirt with him, talk with him 
and walk with him. This is great fun for him 
and very pleasant for her, at least for the time. 
But what are the results? Young gentlemen 
of respectability and worth note her conduct 
'and let her severely alone. They do not care 
| to attach themselves to one who is not above 
flirting and associating with strangers of whom 
she knows nothing only what she sees. Ever 
young lady may mark it down as a fact that if 
she flirts and associates with “ pick-ups,” she 
will soon have no others for associates. No 
| matter how unjust it may be, there will always 
_be the suspicion that those who are not above 
|making acquaintances in this way are not as 
| pure in heart and mind as they ought to be. 
t would be unjust to say that no pure-minded 
girls flirt. They do, and many of them lose 
their purity by so doing. Others, although not 
so unfortunate, subject themselves to suspicions 
which ‘ee | pure woman should be above. Do 
not flirt. It is not essential to your happiness 
nor to your health. You will do better, morally 
and socially, by not doing it. 

















(For THE Lapies’ Home JoURUAL.) 
ADVICE TO THE GIRLS. 





Never mind, my dear girls, what the pussy 
cats say 

Against washing your faces the old-fashioned | 

way ;— 

Recuneniiinn this, that, but crying, ‘No 
water !’’— 

I’m sure Mother Eve had never a daughter 





Whose roses and lilies, like those of the field, 
Had not their hues brightened, instead of con- 


cealed, | 
- a bath in the liquid that Heaven distils, 
That flashes in fountains and leaps in the 
rills; 
And while Nature her blossoms still washes in| 


ew, 
I think, my dear girl-flowers, ‘tis quite good 
for you. | 

Juuia Anna Wotcorr. | 
Soutn Natick, Mass. 


esis | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| 
Can any of the readers tell how to prevent | 
hands from perspiring and soiling kid gloves? | 


| 
QUESTIONER. 


® Mrs. T. J. SHarrer, FRANK.IN, La., would | 
like to correspond with some of the ladies in- | 
terested in poultry raising. 


' 


| 
Georaie Anp Orners:—-Inquirers will find | 


nothing better for the extermination of roaches, | 
and water-bugs, than the scattering of powdered | 
borax on the shelves. 


Manrcery Youne:—To advise you in regard | 
to your screen would be a difficult matter| 
without knowing of what kind of work you | 
are eapable, or the general tone of your parlor. | 


If KE. R. will take half a bucket of hot water, | 


say’ alone. I must now close. Wishing a grand 
successful future for the JouRNAL, 
I am very truly yours, 
Fiona STEARNS, 


Epitor Lapies’ Home JoornaL:—In the 
May issue of Tue Lapizs’ Home Journat I 
noticed an article on the putting away of wool- 
ens, by Mrs. Herrick, and as I consider some 
of the statements therein to be of a rather mis- 
leading nature, I will explain to the ladies of 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat our way of putting 
up woolens, which I consider preferable to the 
methods recommended in the above-mentioned 
article; for it posseses_ the advan of being 
much safer and less expensive. For years we 
have used gum camphor as a protection against 
moth, with unvarying success, and therefore I 
know that it is a g protector. “those who 
are alleged to be experts”’ to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We have found that newspaper 
coverings alone for woolens and furs are abso- 
lutely useless, the moth making as great rav- 
rges as though the woolens were not covered. 
As to using unbleached muslin, even if it really 
keeps the moth in check, it certainly is a rather 
expensive means of prevention, especially if 
one has a large family, with a necessarily large 
amount of woolen clothing. 

Before packing away winter goods, place the 
garments fupon the line to sun and air, after 
which give each piece a thorough shaking and 
brushing, giving especial attention to seams, 
hems, ete., where larve are apt to lurk. Fold 
each garment carefully, and pack in a trunk or 
box. Overeach single layer of clothing sprinkle 
in different places four or five small lumps of 
gum camphor wrapped in paper. Proceed 
with each layer of clothing in the same manner 
until everything to be put away is packed, 
Over the top sprinkle rather more camphor 
han in the other places, close the trunk or 
box, and there is no danger as far as the 
moth is concerned. 

Furs, such as muffs and boas, should be 


a tablespoon of Household Ammonia, soap| placed in their boxes, and several small lumps 
and a clean scrub brush, and give her carpet a| of camphor wrapped in paper put inside the 
thorough scrubbing, it will remove the soot, muff,and several more pieces sprinkled on and 
stains from either ingrain or Brussels carpet.| around it and the boa. If possible place the 
A carpet that has grown dirty and dingy if| box containing the furs in the trunk with the 


treated in this way will be much improved. | 
Maype. | 

| 
Eprrors Lapres’ Home Journau:—I very | 
lately received a letter from a lady who was a 
very dear friend of mine before either of us| 
was married. She is now living on a caiiie| 
range, seven miles from a very small town in| 
Northern California. Her friends are most of | 
them many miles away from her, and aside 
from her husband and baby daughter, her 
greatest pleasure comes through the mail in| 
letters from her dear ones, and in her maga-| 
zines and re. She wrote: “I find great) 
comfort and help from a little paper that comes | 
tome once amonth. I think you would like! 
it very much, and send you by this mail a/| 





sample — 

When I tore off the wrapper out fell a copy | 
of the Laprges’ Home Journav. I did not need | 
to read it again, for this is the third year moth- | 
er has taken it. I laid it down with a queer | 
feeling of having neglected a duty. ‘‘Why,” I 
thought, “have I never taken pains to speak of 
this dear little paper when I am writing to my 
friends?” It is surely my duty to help my 
friends to as good a thing as I can myself en- 
joy for the nominal sum of fifty cents a year.) 
The biographies of noted men and women are 
alone worth three times that sum to me. Of 
course it would be impossible to give so much | 


woolens. Furs packed in this manner are per- 
fectly safe. We have employed this method 
of putting away woolens and furs in some of 
the worst moth sections of the west, and have 
never had any trouble whatever. a 


Epitor Lapies’ Home Journa:—If the sister 
who wishes to take the grease out of her carpet 
will sprinkle a generous supply of magnesia 
over the grease spot and let it remain for an 
hour or two, we think the grease will disap- 
pear when the magnesia is removed, which is 
done by the use of a knife. Magnesia will 
remove almost any kind of grease except kero- 
sene, which we think is the one immovable 
kind, and defies all efforts in that direction. 

To Mrs. G. in April number I would like to 
say: It is well to have a system about your 
housework, but don’t allow yourself to feel that 
no matter what standsin the way, certain work 
must be done on the day chosen forit. I would 
like to have some of the sisters tell me how 
their work is divided, and in exchange will tell 
them how I divide mine. The summer will 
soon be upon us, and every woman who has 
her work to do knows what an effort house- 
work is in hot weather. Monday is the first of 
the week I know; but. suppose we begin with 
Saturday. I get up never later than five o’clock 
in the morning, and before noon I have enough 


good reading matter for so trifling a sum if the| baking done to last until the following Wednes- 
circulation was not very large; since even the| day and the Saturday cleaning done, so that 
necessary expenses of printing the paper must’ after the dinner work is out of the way I have 
be great, besides the large amount of money | 4 nice long afternoon before me, and the first 
paid the different writers for their work. 8o,| thing I do with it is to find the coolest, most 
as I hope always to have the paper, I must in| comfortable place in the house, and with the 
self dehaee help the publishers to keep the pa-| Lapres’ Home Journatin my hand, J lie down 
per up to its present state of excellence by try-| and find rest in its columns, and before I knew 
ing to extend its circulation beyond its present | it I am fast asleep, and awake so refreshed that 
far-reaching bounds. I know of no paper [| I never would know I had risen that morning 
would more gladly put into the hands of all| with the sun. Sunday we will pass over, as it 
my friends, both young and old. It is excep-|is a day of rest. Monday I arise again even 
tional in its moral tone, and no one paper has| earlier than on Saturday, and with my washing 
ever come to our house that has not been a| machine and wringer and Pearline, have my 
help in one way or another. Ido not wish to| wash on the line very often by eight o'clock, 
be thought gushing in my praise of the paper, and seldom later than nine. Having so much 
but “out of the fullness of the heart” the pen| time before noon gives me an opportunity to 
writeth, I showed the paper to a neighbor to-| get my work in such shape that by afternoon 
day, and she at once gave methe money for a| I have time for the nap which so refreshes and 
year’s subscription. With best wishes for its, strengthensone. Having the clothes all folded 
present and future pepe I subscribe my-| and ready for ironing, Tuesday morning finds 
self your truly grateful reader. _me at the ironing-board just as soon as the 
MaupeE 8. Peasugz. | breakfast work is out of the way, and I iron 
| just as long as I find it comfortable; but when 
ALDEN, ILL., Feb, 14, 1888. | the heat becomes almost unbearable I just 

Dear Epitor: — This is my first attempt in| take the irons off the stove, which, by the way, 
writing to the JournaL,and if this “ attempt’’ | is a gasolene stove, and placing the basket with 
goes into the waste basket I shall never have! the unironed clothes in the coolest place I can 
the courage to write again. I have been a| find for them, I wait for the cool hours of 
reader of Tue Lapres’ Home Journau for! another day to finish, and devote the rest of 
nearly three years. It has become a very wel-| that one to sewing, reading and—yes, some- 
come visitor in our home—looked for with| times even a little music if I feel so inclined, 
pleasure and delighteach month. But I think| for although I have been married more than 
a whole month such a long while to wait for| twelve years, I am still acquainted with my 
the paper, and am sure many of the sisters of| piano. Wednesday morning another early 





the JouRNAL will join me in the plea for a 
semi-monthly. Isn’t it just what we want? 
The JouRNAL is a jewel in any household, with 
its wise counsel and practical information, so 


useful to ladies of every class or position. I) 


have been an invalid from childhood, unable 
to do anything in the line of housework, but 
do a great deal of fancy work of every kind, 
therefore the department for artistic needle- 





rise, and the ironing to finish, and by this time 
the baking which was done on Saturday is 
gone, and a fresh supply is made to-day ; but 
I still find time for the nap in the afternoon. 
Friday is usually considered sweeping-day, 
but if the house is large one need not let it 
all go until that day, but divide it up, and 
Thursday morning finds me sweeping the 
chambers, and all done before noon, which 


work and interior decoration is, a special) again leaves me the afternoon for sewing and 


pleasure to me. The letters from the sisters 
are so interesting. I wish more of them would 
come forward and tell us what they are doing. 
Let us become better acquainted and learn of 
each other the many useful and beautiful arts 
which add so much to our homes. Florence 
B., in the December number, mentioned some- 
thing about a ‘Girls’ Corner.” Now I think 
the girls should have a“ corner” for their 
special retreat. I am one of the“ girls” who 
will volunteer to help sustain a department of 
our own. I ama regular contributor for one 
paper already, but I believe I can collect to- 
gether a few stray ideas for the benefit of m 

young sisters. I hope to hear what they thin 





of my suggestion, and that our kind editor will 
give us a wee corner where we can have “ our 


a little walk or ride, visit, or any other enjoy- 
ment. Friday morning what a relief it is to 
know that the sweeping is all done above, and 
all that remains is on the lower floor, which is 
easily done before the dinner hour, and you 
have another afternoon to devote to whatever 
you choose. I know the hour seems early for 
rising. and in the winter time would be redicu- 
lously early. But in the Summer, when the 
heat through the middle of the day is intense, 
one will find after they have tried early rising 
for one week, that they can accomplish se 
much more, and in so much easier manner, 
that we think they will agree with us in think- 
ing it by far the more pleasant way. I would 
like to hear from some of the sisters in regard 








to the subject. Dora. 
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[For THE Lapres’ Home JOURNAL.) 
INFORMAL DINNERS. 





BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 





Small informal dinners, given with sim- 
plicity, are very enjoyable, and much better 
suited to the circumstances of the generality of 
housekeepers than the elaborate affairs which 
are given at a large outlay, and are conse- 
quently within the reach only of wealthy 
people. : 

It is pleasant to gather our friends about us, 
and to entertain them with the utmost cour- 
tesy, but it should always be within our means, 
If the simplest meal is well cooked and daintily 
served it will be acceptable, and the hospitality 
that offers it will be appreciated. 

In an informal dinner it is best to try no 
difficult dishes, which require the services of a 
professional cook, or the continued presence 
of the hostess in the kitchen. Such dishes as 
can be easily prepared, and are sure to be a 
success, are most satisfactory, and it is really 
more elegant to have small dinners appear to 
the guests as quiet, unceremonious affairs than 
to impress them by the ostentatious variety, 
that cannot fail to show the effort it costs. 

A well-known writer on the subject says: 
“For reasonable and sensible people there 
is no dinner more satisfactory than one consist- 
ing first of a soup, then a fish, garnished with 
boiled potatoes, followed by a roast, also gar- 
nished with one vegetable, perhaps an entree, 
always a salad, some cheese and a desert, 
This, well cooked and neatly and quietly served, 
is a good enough dinner for any one, and is 
certainly within the power of any lady and 
gentleman of moderate means to give.” 

The arrangements of the table, and rules ob- 
served by host, hostess and guests, are the same 
for onl as for formal dinings, but of course 
may be modified to suit the occasion ana cir- 
cumstances. 

Flowers and seasonable fruits are used to 
decorate the table, and are alike appropriate 
for grand or simple entertainments. 

The following bills of fare for two seasons, 
spring and summer, will assist inexperienced 
housekeepers in preparing small dinners : — 

Dinner (Spring) 
Jullienne Soup. 
Oysters a La Creme. 

Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce, Peas, Mashed Po- 
tatoes, Spinach, Egg Sauce, Celery Salad. 
Wafers, Cheese. 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream. 

Coffee. 

Dinner. (Summer) 

Consomme. 

Fried Cuts of Fish, Tomato Sauce, Fricawdeau 
of Veal, Brown Sauce, Broiled Tomatoes, 
String Beans, Potatoes a la Bechamel. 

Corn. 
Cucumber salad, 
Wafers, Cheese. 
Paris pudding. 
Coffee. * 

Jullienne soup. Take three small carrots, a 
turnip, one stalk of celery, and one onion. 
Cut them in pieces an inch long. Fry the 
onion in butter, about half done; add the 
other vegetables, let fry for a few minutes, sea- 
son with a teaspoonful of powdered sugar and 
a pinch of salt, moisten with a gill of broth, and 
cook untii reduced to a glaze, then add two 
quarts of good rich stock, and set on the back 
of the stove to simmer slowly. In half an 
hour a few raw sorrel leaves. When ready to 
serve, poach some eggs, one for each person, 
and drop in the bottom of the soup tureen, 
and pour the soup over. 

Oystersa La Creme. Put three dozen oysters 
on to boil in their own liquor, let come to a 
boil and drain. Puta pint of cream to boil. 
Rub a teaspoonful af of butter and flour 
together, and add to the cream, with one blade 
of mace, stir until thick, then pour over the 
oysters, season with salt and pepper, let come 
nearly to the boiling point, and dish. 

Roast Lamb—Mint Sauce. Wipe with a 
wet cloth, and then dry, put in a baking pan, 
dredge with pepper. Put one teaspoon of salt 
in a teacup of balling water, pour over. Set in 
a very hot oven, baste every ten minutes, let 
bake fifteen minutes to every pound, if wanted 
well done, and ten minutes if desired rare. 
Take up when done, lay on a hot platter, and 
serve with mint sauce and green peas. 

Mint Sauce. Chop a bunch of mint very 
fine, mix it with a teaspoonful of white sugar ; 
add half a teaspoon of salt, and a pinch of 
black pepper; rub well together, and pour six 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar over, a little at a time, 

ntil thoroughly mixed. 
} Mashed Potatoes. Pare eight or ten good 
aoe potatoes, and soak in cold water half an 

our. 
until tender. Then pour off the water and 
shake until dry. Mash quickly, until smooth 
and free from lumps, heat four tablespoonfuls 
of cream and a tablespoonful of butter, and 
pour in the potatoes, season with salt and 
pepper, and beat with a fork until very light. 
Serve in a hot dish. 

Spinach—with Egg Sauce. Wash and pick 
a peck ot spinach. Drain and put ina kettle 
without water; sprinkle with salt, and set 
over the fire; cook about twenty-five minutes. 


Put in boiling water, and cook slowly | 


Take up, pour through a colander. Put into 
|a saucepan with half a pint of cream and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Season with per 
and salt. Cut eight hard boiled eggs in fa ves, 
| take out the yolks, slice the whites, and lay 
| 





over the spinach; set in a warm place, and 
make the sauce. Melt two ounces of butter, 
| add a little corn starch a thicken, mix smooth, 
|and pourina pint of boiling water, stir until 
| smooth, take from the fire, season with salt, 
|pepper, and a little lemon juice. Add the 
yolks of the eggs, smoothly mixed. Let come 
to a boil, and pour over the spinach. 

Celery Salad. Cut the white stalks of three 
bunches of 7 into pieces half an inch long. 
To every pint allow a half pint of mayonnaise 
dressing. Dust the celery lightly with salt and 
pepper. Mix it with the dressing, heap it on a 
cold plate, garnish with celery leaves, and 
serve immediately. 

Strawberry Bavarian Cream. Pick a gallon 
of strawberries, squeeze them through a colan- 
der, and sweeten the juice. Cover a box of 
gelatine with water, and soak half an hour; 
stand over boiling water and melt, add the 
strawberry juice, and strain inatin pan. Set 
on ice, and stir until it thicksns, then add a 
pint and a half of whipped cream, mix thor- 
oughly. Pour in a mould and set ina cool 
place to harden. Serve with whipped cream. 

Consomme. Take a pound of beef and a 
pound of veal. Cutin small pieces, Put two 
ounces of butter in a soup kettle and melt, put 
in the meat and stir over the fire until, brown. 
Cover the kettle, remove to the back of the 
stove, and let simmer gently twenty-five min- 
utes, pour over two quarts of cold water, and 
let simmer three hours. Now add one onion 
chopped, a sprig of parsley, a stalk of celery, 
a small-sized carrot, and one potato, all chopped, 
let boil slowly one hour longer, and strain; put 
in acool place. When ready to serve take off 
the fat, heat the soup, season with salt, pepper, 
and a very little lemon juice. If deisel, Ghies 
with caramel. 

Fried Cuts of Fish—Tomato Sauce. Cut a 
large fish in fillets, being careful to have all the 
same size and shape. Sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, dredge with flour, brush with beaten 
egg, and rollin crackercrumbs. Fry in boiling 
lard. Arrange ona dish in a circle, garnish 
with sliced lemon. 

Tomato Sauce. Stew half «a dozen large 
tomatoes with three cloves, a sprig of parsley, 
pepper and salt, strain, put an ounce of butter 
in a small saucepan over the fire; when it 
bubbles add a tablespoonful of flour, stir, mix 
and cook done, add the tomato pulp, stir smooth 
and thin with four tablespoons of soup stock. 
Serve hot with th@fish cutlets. 

Fricawdeau of Veal, Take a four-pound 
fillet of veal, trim into a nice shape, and lard 
on top. Put thin slices of pork into a braising 
kettle or saucepan, lay over sliced carrot, a 
stalk of celery, some parsley, and an onion 
with cloves stuck init. Put the meat on top 
of the vegetables, sprinkle over pepper and 
salt, and cover with a well buttered paper. Fill 
the kettle with boiling stock to cover the meat. 
Cover with a tight lid and bake in a moderate 
oven two hours and a half. Baste two or three 
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times. 

Brown Sauce. Melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, stir until brown, thicken with a little flour, 
add half a pint of soup stock, and let boil. 
Season with salt, pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a tablespooonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and the juice of one lemon. Pour over 
the fricawdeau, and serve. Garnish with cur- 
rant jelly. 

Broiled Tomatoes. Choose large firm toma- 
toes, cut in halves. Lay on a broiler, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and set over charcoals, 
skin side down, until tender. When done lift 
to a heated dish, put a lump of butter on each 
slice, and serve very hot. 

String Beans. String and break tender 
beans in two or three pieces. Put in boiling 
water with a piece of salt fat pork. When 
tender drain and dress with cream and butter. 
Season with salt and pepper. 

Potatoes a la Bechamel. Steam a dozen 
pen, peel and cut in slices, place in a 
1eated dish, and pour over sauce, to make 
which melt a tablespoonful of butter, thicken 
with flour, mix well, add a teacup each of 
cream and soup stock. Let boil. Take from 
the fire: season with salt and pepper, and stir 
in the yolk of an egg well beaten. 

Corn. Remove the green outside husk, 
leaving the inner. Put in salt, boiling water, 
| and boil rapidly. When done, take out, drain, 
| pull the silk from the end of the cob, and serve 
in the husks. 

Cucumber Salad. Pare and slice three cu- 
cumbers very thin, soak in cold salt water one 
hour, drain. Put in a salad bowl, sprinkle 
with salt and cayenne pepper, pour over vine- 
gar. Set on ice until cold, and serve. 

Paris Pudding. Boil one pint of sweet thick 
cream. Beat the yolks of six eggs with one cup 
of sugar, until light. Stir them into the boiling 
cream and let thicken. Take from the fire, 
pour in one pint of cold cream. Flavor with 
two teaspoonsful of vanilla, let stand until cool, 
and freeze. When frozen pack into a round 
mould, leaving a hole in the centre. Fill with 
orange ice, cover with the pudding. 
salt and ice, and let stand two hours. 
with sauce made with whipped cream, flavored 
with vanilla. 
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PASTRY AND PICKLE BOTH INCOMPAR- 
ABLE 
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To insure elegant pastry you must use the 
best materials, and take the trouble required to 
| make it properly. “Puff Paste’’ fills all of the 
| requirements if made according to the follow- 








Serve | j 





ing recipe : 


hand clap out every particle of water ; then di- 
vide it in two 


one 
and wet it with cold water sufficient to make it 
into dough. Roll out thin, and lard all over 
with one-fourth of the remaining butter, 
sprinkle over the butter one-fourth of the flour, 
fold the pastry over and roll lightly. Do this 
until the flour and butter are expended, then 





“Take one pound of butter, and with the! 
rts. Sift carefully one pound | 


of flour, and divide that in two parts also. Add | 
part of the butter to one part of the flour, | 


| 


II 











, ] 
roll up and cover with a towel for two hours, 


when it will be ready for use. 

This quantity is sufficient for six puddings, 
as it must be rolled thin. Bearhard on the 
rolling pin when rolling it for the last time. 
Cook a pale brown. Such delicate pastry 
should be used with an equally delicate and 
delicious pudding, the recipe of which I give. 

To one pound of grated cocoanut—an ordi- 
nary sized cocoanut will make one ,pound—al- 
low one pound of white sugar, the whites of 
ten eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, one 
teacupful of sweet cream. Melt the butter and 
add it to the sugar, and pour in the cream ; beat 
it-until light, and then add the cocoanut. 
Lastly, just before you are ready to bake the 
—_ add the egg white, which must have 

en beaten until perfectly light. Fill the 

pans that have been lined with pastry. Put 
across the puddings delicate strips of pastry 
and bake at once. Thisis far more delicate 
and delicious than when the egg yolks are 
used, 
The cocoanut is so rich that the quarter 
of a pound of butter is sufficient. This makes 
lovely looking puddings, pleasing to the eye as 
well as the taste. 

As the Journat should have recipes in ad- 
vance of the season for their use, I give one for 
Mangoe Pickles—the most elegant pickle that 
is made—and one that improves with age. 


Pick green cantelope melons when they are | 


about half grown (about the size of a pint 
bowl). Cut out one lobe nicely, and coniay 
scrape out all of the seed; return the lobe to 
its place and tie a string around the melon. 
Put fifteen of these melons into brine strong 
enough to bear up an egg ; keep them well un- 
der the brine, and let them remain in it six 
weeks. Take them out and let them soak in 
fresh water for twenty-four hours. Remove 
them from this water, wipe dry and fill with 
the following stuffing. 

Half a ps of scraped horse radish, half a 
pound of race ginger scalded and scraped and 
chopped up in tiny bits, one pound of white 
mustard seed, two nutmegs, half an ounce of 
mace, one small box of good mustard, half an 
ounce of whole black pepper, one ounce of tur- 
meric, twelve large onions minced very fire. 
Pound the mace, nutmegs, and a quarter of an 
ounce of black pepper together. Mix all of the 
ingredients together with salad oil sufficient to 
make itinto a paste. Stuff each melon perfect- 
lyffull, return the lobe to its place and wrap and 
tie white thread around the melon to keep it 
from coming apart. As you stuff the mangoes 
lay them ina jar large enough to hold them all. 

Put into a preserving kettle enough vinegar 
to fill the jar, crack up half an ounce each of 
of mace, ates. cloves and gr. ginger, put 
into the vinegar and let it boil for a few mo- 
ments, then pour it boiling hot over the man- 
goes and cover the jar very closely. 

Made in the fall they will be fit to eat at 
Christmas, but the following Christmas they 
will be incomparable, and will grow in perfec- 
tion as they grow in age. This is certainly the 
most elegant pickle that is made—a fit accom- 
paniment for the most perfect dinner. 

ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON, 
- 
Frisco:—If you wish soft boiled eggs, let 


your water come to a hard boil, before dropping | 


in the eggs, then put them in, and in exactly 
three minutes and a half by the clock they will 
be done to perfection. If you wish them hard, 
boil them five minutes or longer. For a cus- 
tard pie plate, holding a pint of milk, use three 
eggs: sweeten, and season with salt and nut- 
meg to taste, Bake in a quick though not 
burning oven, and your pie cannot fail to be 
delicious. If yours have been watery, you may 
have let them remain in the oven after the 
custard was cooked. 


To make biscuit light, thoroughly mix two 


teasponfuls of Royal Baking Powder with one 
quart of sifted flour, add a pinch of salt, then 
rub one table-spoonful of lard well into the 
mixture, 
much cold milk as is needed to make dough of 
right constituency. Roll to one half inch 
thickness, and cut out for immediate baking in 
a quick oven. 























Used by the United States Government Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 


Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Place in 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Limeor Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavor- 
ng Extracts, Vanilla, Leman, Orange, Almond, Kose, 
ete., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 
> AKING POWDER CO., 
Chicago. St. Louls. 
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BUY THE EXTRA QUALITY 

CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
MEATS, JELLIES, PRESERVES 

AND OTHER TABLE DELICACIES 

PUT UP BY 

CURTICE BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y., U.8.A. 

If your grocer does not keep them, send for priced 
catalogue. ; 
is warranted to wash collars and 

wristbands clean. 

The “Acme Bail” and “Boss 
Churns” (Barrel) are unsurpassed. ff 
Butter Workers, Dog Powers, etc., % 
ete, Circulars free. 

H. H. PALMER & CO., 
80 & 83 Cedar St., 
Rockford, Lil. 


New York. 
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By the use of a knife, stir. in as | 
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BAKING 


ROYAL cowoer 


ABSOLUTELY URE. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
om. Sold only in cans. Roya Bakine 

-oWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








ACKAGES 
of ‘‘Cerea- 
line Flakes” 
at twenty 
cents each 
may be used 
until there is 
not left in 

fe, 6vhthem one 
Jf flake. Dishes 
of it may be 
+ ‘made after the 
family is seated at 
the breakfast 
if more is wanted 
it can be prepared at 
once. If too much is 
served, it can be added 
to flour in making bread. 
And so in all the hundreds of ways in 
which ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes” may be pre- 
pared, there is constant economy in its 
use. 












The “Cerratine Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE MFG, 
Ce., Columbus, Ind, 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 
WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA- 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW, AT THE 
LEAST EX- 
PENSE OF 


TIME AND 
MONEY, 
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| WRITE 


ADDRESs 
AND NAME THIS 
PAPER PLAINLY 
ON A POSTAL CARD, 
| MAIL IT TO US AND 
| THE MATERIAL WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 
FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


“wiTH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-CLEANER 
OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 
ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN." MARION HARLAND. 


™AN BLAS | 


se COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIES anno CAKES. 
Recommendec by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it, 

trial sample free on request, 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 








STRONGEST 
QUIOKEST’ 
ond Ly ay 
Cvery Kes . 
For sale by All 
Grocers, 


i LADIES :— 
Z.." : Write us for 
information how to secure one of Warner's Safe 
Cook Books Free. Contains 500 pages on tinted 
| paper. WAKNER'SSAve% YEAST Co., Rochester, N. ¥- 


J. S. FRY & SONS, 


Y & 
____. BRISTOL, ENG. 


] Pure Chocolate—un- 
sweetened, for all domes- 
tic purposes the best in 
| world a ' n= me 
ng chocolate, for baking 
&c. For sale best 
retail grocers, and at 
wholesale by 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., Importers and 
| Wholesale Grocers, New York. 
} 


| 
















We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
| those whoGET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFEE in large 

quantities, DINNER and TEASE 1'S,GOLD-BANDSETS,SILVER- 
Teas of all kinds from % cents to 75 cents per pound, 


WARE, &e. e P 
We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from to 90 CLUB ORDEKS each day, SILVEK-PLATED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with @5, $7 and $1) orders, WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECOKATED TEA SETS with $1] orders. 
GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SEIS of 44 pieces or DINNER SETS 
of 118 pieces with $20 orders, and a HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, of 106 pages, containing 


| also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 


Prices. As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 

801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

TEA in Caddies at wholesale. Kuy from Importers 

and save grocers profit. 5 lbs. 60c, tea for $2.00. 

5 Ibs. 75c. tea for 2.40. Quality guaranteed, State kind 


desired. We pay expressage. 
JONES BHOS., 79 Front Street, New York. 


A MATURAL STONE FILTER 


which removes every wt! from water, easily clean- 
ed, durable and ers nd for descriptive circulars & 
price list. GATE CITY STONE FILTER 00., 46 Murray 8t., 5. ¥ 
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Sensible and Dressy Bodices, The Conve- 
nient Waist and the Quaint Matinee. Odd | 
and Becoming Sleeves. Serviceable Suits 
for School Girls. Fashion’s Latest Fancies. 


BY MRS. JAS. H. 





LAMBERT. 





It is certainly true that some of the most 
practical and really elegant fashions are the 
outgrowth of the study and show the genius of | 
the artistic designer of modes. Still, equally | 
convenient and graceful styles owe their origin | 
to the caprice of some fair dame; however, | 
while the method of introduction certainly adas 
to or detracts from the favorable reception of an 
article of apparel, the increased demand for, 
and the continued popularity, must naturally 
be regulated by its meritorious qualifications. 

A present acceptable fancy, which has had | 
such gradual, healthful growth that the style 
bids fair to become standard, is to have the ma 
per portion of a costume or gown in an entirely 
different material, in color and kind, from that | 
used in the formation of the skirt and dra 

eries. This style is illustrated in handsome 
imported toilettes, as well as in dresses and 
costumes designed for late summer and early | 
fall wear by noted artists in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia; therefore, as entirely | 
new gowns are made after this conceit, ladies | 
who have perfectly good skirts, and worn-out | 
or defaced waists, need not hesitate to follow 
the given suggestions concerning complement- 
al bodices. 

First, in making selections of goods for a 
dress or part of a dress, the home artist must 
remember that the colors in all the new fabrics 
are toned ; hence, to make a pleasing toilette, | 
the huesof the various constructive materials 
may be in contrasts, if desirable, but they must 
be assimilative; that is, the two or more colors | 
used in the suit must be shaded or toned to 
blend with the leading hue. 

A street costume of this character, fashioned | 
in New York; has skirt of plaided cashmere, | 
very fine, and with defining lines of green and | 
gold, ona soft golden brown. The draperies 
are looped in large tucks, irregularly placed, 
over a plain foundation, all of the plaided 
stuff. The corsage is in green with a golden 
brown shading, a plastron of gold silk is| 
crossed by the left waist front, with border of 
gold, green and brown galloon, which also 
trims sleeves and collar. 

Every mother knows how young girls out- 
grow their dresses,and while skirts can be 
lengthened, it is a difficult matter to makea 
small waist fit a large miss, even if a vest or | 
plastron can be adopted. Thesame rule concern- 
Ing corsages, holds good in making costumes 
for young ladies and their mothers; indeed, | 
among recent importations of models of toi- 
lettes for school girls, which must be ready in 
September, there are countless lovely and use- 
ful dresses, with plain and fanciful corsages, 
in all manner of materials, entirely distinct 
and different from the skirting used. 

All kinds of fabrics are fashioned into these 
bodices, according to occasion upon which the 
dress is to be woru. Nuns and Albatross, Hen- 
rietta and Bengaline, Satin, Surah and India 
Silk, even the faney striped and figured mate- 
rials, make lovely little house jackets to be 
worn with black or colored skirts. As black 
lace skirts are still in great favor, it is well to 
know that bodices made of black surah, or In- 
dia silk, can be worn with them, while quite 
as fashionable are red waists or those made of 
striped or shot surahs. ‘Quite a number of 
a bodices in bright colors, to wear with 
black or sober-colored skirts, are made of Velu- 
tina which has the pile and bloom of Lyons 
velvet, but is less expensive and wears better. 





| 








CHARMING MATINEES. 


Some of the corsages or matinees, to be worn 
with all kinds of skirts, for afternoon teas and 
evenings at home, are exceedingly lovely. 
Very dressy affairs are made like a tight jacket 
of some rich brocade, and are open in front 
over a full blouse of lace, or striped moire and 
lace, or of embroidery or beaded gauze, gold | 
net or dainty crape. 

/An exquisite matinee is of soft cream-colored 
silk-warp Henrietta, and is made in one piece, | 
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finish of the fanciful bodice. The sleeves are | 
slightly full at the shoulder and cut up to the} 
elbow at the lower part, the space being filled 
in with a duuble frill of the lace. 

Just here a hint must be given in regard to 
the new arrangement of skirt draperies. They 
are not cut very differently from those of last 
year, but they are looped, not in masses, but in 
folds or tucks, leaving straight edges at the| 
sides, and loops of material similar to loops of 
ribbon. | 

When made of light weight goods, either in | 
silk, wool or cotton, the new sleeves show de-| 
cided fullness at the top and often at the wrist, | 


‘ anyhow just below the elbow, where the sleeve | 
|is usually joined to the cuff, for with a full 


. . | 
sleeve the culf becomes a necessity. One new | 


sleeve of fancy fabric has a shoulder finish of 
loops of plain goods, while another model con- | 
sists of a long puff, extending from snoulder to 
elbow, where it is finished by a silken band | 
and edged with a frill of lace, which falls to 
meet the top of the silken glove. 


NEW FABRICS AND COSTUMES. 


While domestic manufacturers of silks and 
choice woolen goods were first to introduce 
materials with artistic edges, as in the hand | 
some black silks, the Parisian designers were | 
not long in following suit, and we are now told | 
that a great many woolen fabrics are made | 
with carefully woven selvedges, generally in| 
the same color, but sometimes varied by the ad- 
dition of very narrow stripes or hair lines. 
They form a better edge for draperies than the 
most neatly executed hem, and are also much 

rettier, either for this purpose or for the pleat- 
ings and coquilles that ornament the bodice 
and sleeves and sometimes the sides of the 
tunic. 

Two costumes of the Royal Family black 
silk have already been presented, the one for) 
late summer day, and fall and winter evening 
wear, shows a skirt of black silk, finished at 
the lower edge with a double ruffle of silk, 
shirred at its center. Over this skirt are dra- 
peries of black Chantilly lace, so arranged that 
the silk of the skirt is exposed between the 
wings. folds and tunics. The plain waist and 
sleeves of silk are covered with full bodice and 
sleeves of lace, and finish is given to the whole 
by bows of black satin ribbon, or if desirable 
these bows may be in any becoming color. 

The other dress is entirely of silk in the high- 
est grade. Theskirt is very odd, showing one 
side with back in plaits, while the other side, 
at the right, is gathered. Then two widths of 
the silk cut double the length of the skirt are 
sewed together, and laid in folds at the center, | 
and carried over the hip, school-bag fashion, 
creating a decidedly quaint and yet graceful re- 
sult. The plain waist is cutin vandyke shape 
in front, and the neck is filled in with crossed | 
folds of the silk, the V being outlined by a 
band of cut jet embroidery. <A border of jet 
trimming edges the silken underskirt, and the 
sleeves are finished to match. 

Novelties in serges show narrow figured 
stlipes running up and down the cloth. Navy 
blue, gold and red are favorite colors in these 
serges, Which are used to form skirts for misses, 
so made that the stripes run round the skirt! 
instead of up and bea. Such skirts are | 
mounted in side or box plaits. The draperies | 
and full bodice may be formed of plain serge, | 
while the cuffs, collar and plastron should be! 
of the striped serge. 

A new way of making sailor blouses is to fin- | 
ish them off with a double puff at the waist, | 
but this style is only suitable for girls with | 
slender figures. Corded ginghams,  Braid- | 
ettes, moss stripes and other cotton wash ma- | 
terials form suits for misses, which are made 
with full blouse bodice or full fronted polo- | 
naise. The blouse is splendid for play or ex- 
ercise, while the polonaise is rather more 
dressy. 








BATHING SUITS, | 


At ultra-fashionable seaside resorts some ex- | 
ceedingly fancy bathing toilettes are seen daily 
on the beach, such as the fish scale costume, 
tights with tunic, the bodice, from waist-line 
up, covered with luminous scales, and other 
gay looking dresses trimmed with real metal 
braid; however, such garments are exceptions, 
for the generally useful bathing suit is of soft 
serge or flannel, in combinations of red and 
blue, blue, copper color or red, and black or 
white, such hues being really the only ones 
which will endure the frequent exposure to 
salt water and hot sunshine. 

The bodice with yoke and full waist is still 
popular, so is the regular blouse; but young 
ladies with shapely figures now wear fitted 
corsages, trimmed after fancied models. One 
new suit in navy flannel serge, bas drawers 
and tunic cut out in tabs at lower edge, and 
bound with gold braid, plain waist, with col- 
lar, belt, vest and sleeves finished to match. 
The waist isclosed in front with buttons and 
buttonholes, and the collar points, below vest, 
are tied together with ribbons. 

A garnet suit, which also hasa tight waist, is 
adorned with black braid, put on in odd _ pat- 
tern, while a light blue flannel dress for a little 
girl has trimmings of white flannel, spotted all 
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DRESS FINISHINGS. 
The semi-transparent, light colored parasols 


are very pretty. One is of cream silk, mounted | 


on gilt, with a natural wood handie, and a 
charming novelty isofivory white Bengaline, 
with little ange of flowers scattered all over it 
and a carvec weer handle. 

A parasol, with Japanese handle curiously 
carved, has cover of white silk, beneath finely 


| gathered spotted net, while a regular Pompa- 


dour parasol has a pekin effect produced by 
stripes of black velvet and black lace on a ol 
ored foundation. It is finished with a lace 
flounce and is trimmed with bows of lace and 
velvet. 

For outside coverings, mantlesand redingotes 
of shot silks are very fashionable, and are made 
with the skirts open atall the seams; as they 
are generally worn over dresses of muslin or 
challis or other light fabrics, elaborately 
trimmed, the effect is very pretty. 

The late summer and cule fall jackets are of 
plain cloth, not even stitched at the edge, but 
open over very richly embroidered plastrons. 
These jackets are fastened at the throat and 
waist by tabs cut out of the cloth and bound, 
the tabs at the waist covering the point of the 
plastron. The sleeves are ornamented with 
embroidery to match that of the plastron, 
which may be made of any one of the elegant 
materials introduced for such purpose. 

Plain and fancy crinoline hats were not in- 
troduced until quite late in the season ; they 
are wonderfully pretty and becoming, and ver 
light, and for those reasons crinoline hats will 
be worn as long as warm weather lasts. 

One of fancy crinoline, in white and gold, is 
trimmed with oats and green ribbon, while 


. . 8 
another is adorned with tulle and flowers 


Still other stylish and original shapes are 
found in Leghorn hats, trimmed elegantly with 
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CELEBRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1888-89. 
‘Will be ready for Delivery, Sept. 10, 1888. 


No lady residing 
out oi town can 
afford to be without 
| it, because: It isthe 
|Jargest and most 

complete shopping 

guide to be foundin 
| this country ; it illus- 
trates and lists 
everything for 
Ladies’, Gents’, 
Children’s and In- 
fants’ Wear, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., 
etc., at prices lower 
than those of any 
other house in the 
United States. 


Every article guaranteed as repre- 
sented, or will be exchanged or 
money refunded, 


Goods delivered FREE OF CHARGE (under 
certain conditions) at any express office in the United 








tates. 

Applications for Catalogue, inclosing Six Cents for 

Pe age should be sentin At Onee, as this edition 
im . 


Sixth Ave., and 2oth St., New York. 





black velvet, white ribbon and feathers, 

Pretty and useful bonnets are in black, with | 
trimming either to match or incolors, A neat | 
bonnet, in lace and jet, has a wreath of pale 
yellow velvet roses round the crown, and a| 
or mi wreath of buds and foliage edging the | 
vrim, 

Thanks for information concerning seanaind 
fashions and coming styles, are due Wechsler & 
Abraham, Brooklyn. New York, and Sharp- 
less Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





like along Greek robe, while its fullness is se-| over with a dark blue polka dot. Twosuits 
cured at the waist line by aband of gold braid. | for small boys are pretty and simple; one has 
A band of gold also edges the neck, sleeves and | short pants and waist garnished in odd design 
the hem of the skirt, Another matinee, to wear | with white braid ; the other suit, of striped red 
with a bright silk skirt, is of striped surah, | and blue flannel, has belt, collar and bands on 











Patented Aug. 25th, 1885; March ist, 1887. 
THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
DRESS FORMS. 


Do not gather dampness from perspiration, They can- 


not produce irritation. Lace covered, light, cool, flexible, 
cleanly. Can be adjusted by the wearer to any size 
desired, 
generally. If you do not find them, send 75 cents to us 
and we will send — in securely sealed package 
A sample will be sent to any milliner or dressmaker 
sending their business card and 60 cents, ° 

THE WESTON & WELLS M’F’G. CO., 


1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~S. CUMPRECHT, 


(Successor to D. JUGLA, 
AO West 23d Street, New York. 
Sole Agent of the celebrated and well-known 


“Crown” ¥id and Suede Gloves 


pronounced by all who have worn them 


The Best of All Gloves! 


while their price isthe most reasonable of any first-class 
glove. Warranted in every respect, they are the only 
gloves imported to fit “ Short,’’ Medium and yy | Fin- 
gered Hands. [ will send them “ pomage Free” to any 
yart of the United States or Canada at the Prices below, 
thus enabling qverpnecy living eveninthe remotest 
pers of this continent, to buy their gloves at New York 
*rices 


Price List ofthe ‘‘Crown’’ Gloves. 


In Kid, or Suede (undressed). 
5 Button any color or Black, 


$1.30 

: ne ye a ; with embroidered Back, = 
P . 75 

gS * ° “ “  *  Mosquetaire 1.90 
8s « id “ « with embroidered Back, 2.15 
4 ad Misses’ Glove “ « 
2 “se Boy’s “ “ “ “ 1.00 
2 “ Gents’ ” aa = “ 150 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fine Cam- 
bric Underwear is made from 


KING PHILIP CAMBRIC MUSLIN 


Aprons and pillow shams are also made 
from same fabric. 

IMPERIAL CAMBRIC 
in Imperial Finish is used to make 


underwear when a Very Superior | 


Fabric is wanted. 

‘These Cambrics should be found in 
every retail dry goods store in the United 
States. King Philip Cambric 36 inches 
wide, 12% cents per yard. 


Cambric 36 inches wide, 15 cents per 


| We want 75, 


Sold by milliners, dressmakers and dealers | 


Imperial | 


open over a plain silk waistcoat covered with 
lace, and crossed by a band of ribbon ending in | 
loops and ends on the left side. Lace flounces | 
edge the garment, and the sleeves are finished 
with lace. 

Two entirely novel bodices merit full descrip- | 
tions, as they are odd, becoming and very 
stylish. The one of soft surah or Henrietta is | 
made very full, and that fullness is shirred at 
the top into a pointed yoke, while at the waist | 
line it assumes the shape of a Swiss belt; the 
fuli sleeves are shirred in points on shoulder | 
and at wrist. 

The other novelty should be seen to be ap- | 
preciated. It is of some soft material in back 
and one side of front, the other side being made 
of graduating or shaped ruffles of lace ; the full 
half front is carried over a part of this lace ar- 
rangement, and secured to a half sash of the! 
material, the two ends falling over the lace frill ' 


yard. 
stamp. 


short sleeves of dark blue flannel. Samples mailed on receipt of 2c. 
Orders filled by mail or express. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 


85 Worth St., New York vlty. 


Corsets. 


Boned with Featherbone. Absolutely Unbreakable. 





SHARPLESS BROTHERS 
A ERS 
Summer Bargains. 

Suitable for Late Summer, Fall and Winter Wear, 
Choice Woolen Goods, in plain cloths, stripes, checks, 
plaids and mixtures, at 50c. 75c. and $1.00 a yard, were in 


July $1.00, 31.25 and $1.50 a yard, 
Lovely Challis, 25c. and 50c. a yard, 







FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER 1888-9 
ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED IN THE 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER. 


One thousand of the most beautiful styles in 
ladies’, misses’, and children’s garments, such 
as are worn in Paris, Berlin, London, Vienna. 
and New York, are handsomely illustrated in 
the Bazar Dressmaker, a book of 64 pages, 
16x11. The Fall and Winter edition is just 
ready. 

Every lady should have a cépy; no dress- 
maker can afford to be without it. Sent to any 
address on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


JAS. McCALL & CO., 46 East 14th St., New York 





Syracuse Ruching Co. 


We mail 2 yards or more of asampleat factory prices, 

in boxes of 6 yards and upwards, and we pay postage. 

ladies to sell our Ruche. To all who 

send 20 cents for a box of samples we give a lace tie 
(prices 35c. to 65c.) with first order of $3. 

J.N. PERKINS, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A CORSET FREE 


from all objections _) -¥ against other stylesand kinds; 
requires no breaking in; will not break down over the 
hips; gives Grace, Comfort and Health toany lady wear- 
| ing it; guaranteed entirely differentin principle from , 
any other. Be sureand get the Downs Patent. Allgenu- 
| ine bear the guarantee stamp of The Gage-Downs Corset 
Co. NINE different grades, from $1.00 to $2.00 each, 
| Samples sent prepaid on receipt of retail price. Send 
| for Catalogue. 
| THE GAGE-DOWNS CORSET CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, Chicago, Il. 


TP SILKS 


Are the best BLACK GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS. 
To introduce them, we will retail at factory price, ONE 
DOLLAR PER YARD, express prepaid; as good as are 
usually sold at $1.53 Send wo conte postage ‘or sample. 
RAVEN SILK COMPANY 

















44 Monroe Street, Chicago, Til. 


“ orld and Home.”’ For free copy address 
8. J. BATTEY, 74 Kearney St., Newark, N. J. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


(Robinson Dye,) 

We guarantee an absolate- 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 
Send for price list. 

» The Cleanfast Hostery Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 

2 West Mth St., New York. 

107 8. State St., Chicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
om the clothing from perspiration. 

~ Oheaper than dress shields, one 

pair doing the work of six. 

Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 
Ladies’ “* * 34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave.) AGENTS 
CHicaGo. Send money by P. 0. order. f WANTED 






















USE BROOK’S COTTON, 
Suits all machine and Hand Sewing. : 
“GLACE AND SOFT FINISH, |°® Cemts 
Try the Soft on Crochet Work. Per 
The Cheapest Because itis the Best; Pozen. 





3 Malis 
FEDOPADESSea 








A.H. BRIN 








Ladies Muslins, new designs, and other cotton Dress 








Goods, 12sec. to 37sec. a yard. 
Good Summer Silks, 59c. 75c. and $1.00 a yard. 


Royal, Family Black Silks 
with colored edges, New, Pure, Handsome and Durable. 
The material for General Wear, $1.00 to $1.50 a yard. 
Write for Sample to 
SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
Chestnut and Eighth Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 








only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agen 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 


It embodies all known improve- 


Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
““VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Se 


Ivage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
ts, 453 and 455 Bs0oome STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Polonaises, Etc. 


The polonaise has been rather in the back- 
round for a year or so, until with one wave of 
er tiny hand Mme. La Mode has brought it 
forth again, to remain or disappear as the fickle 
public decides. Former remarks concerning 
the fitting and trimming of basques will apply 
here in many cases, as polonaices are also 


ne- 
ished with vests, revers, cuffs, etc. Many of 
these garments are merely round basques hav- 


ing the draperies sewed up over the edge, 
which avoids the darts extending down below 
the hips; others are cut in one-piece style from 
the neck to the feet, forming a redingote or 
coat polonaise. The draperies are long in 
either case, and partake of the irregular form 
of fashionable drapery worn on trimmed 
skirts; if one side hangs in long, loose folds, 
the other must be caught high. The apron 
portion is round, pointed or cut up the middle, 
and draped back on either side like paniers, 
while the back hangs straight, is draped in 
Arab folds, or jabots on the sides. 

If cut in one piece the necessary fullness for 
the back is supplied by extensions cut on the 
back and side ome of the basque part below 
the waist line, which are laid in hollow or inside 
box-pleats after the pieces are joined. The 
collar and sleeves are finished like those of a 
basque, and the draperies are hemmed like any 
other drapery, and are frequently edged now-a- 
days with a row of moire, gros grain or velvet 
ribbon, to imitate the costly bordered goods 
from France. If the draperies are sewed up 
over a basque edge to simulate a polonaise, 
it is a pretty fashion to follow the outline thus 
fevened with a flat girdle of silk cord or No. 
12 ribbon, and tie it on the left side where the 
loops seem to hold up the drapery, and in 
many cases this side drapery is lapped over 
from the right and held by hooks after the 
garment is donned. 

Many polonaises are made in surplice fashion, 
having shirrings along the shoulder seams, 
one dart on each side, and the extra fullness 
held at the waist by a tiny girdle, or it is 
shirred to the draperies, where it ends under 
the edge. Both square and pointed vests are 
worn in Breton fashion, sewed down on one 
side and hooked over on the other, or buttoned 
up the front, many times ending at the bust 
with a shirred, pleated or smocked guimpe of 
surah silk above. The skirts worn with polo- 
naises are either plain “drops,” or with a 
pleated front and full gathered back. All 
physicians are in favor of these garments, on 
account of their weight coming from the 
shoulders in place of the hips, as in draped 
skirts. 

The redingote is almost an ulster in form, 
and is only suitable for heavy goods. A regular 
tailor finish in the way of silk-worked crows’ 
feet on the pocket corners, back seams and cuffs 
is handsome, with machine-stitched hems, etc. 
Vhis style of polonaise is fitted like a princess 
dress, having extension pleats in the back and 
the front cut off square or pointed below 
the waist, to simulate a vest. Handsome but- 





tons are necessary, and large square outside 
pockets placed just below each hip. The 
pockets, cuffs and collar are of velvet or the| 
fabric, and many times a cord galloon outlines | 
the vest, cuffs and collar. The lining of all | 
polonaises extends only the ordinary length of | 
a basque, unless the dress material is rather 
“slimpsy,” in which case a skirt lining of thin | 
crinoline is advised. The redingote polonaise | 
is as long as a dress skirt, and can be worn | 
with a sham skirt having a tablier pleated, | 
shirred or plain. They are only suitable for | 
street wear, and although they are stylish gar- | 
ments when made of heavy woolen, velvet or | 
silk goods, they should be carefully shunned 
by tall or slender figures, for a more unbecom- 
ing garment for such has never been devised. 
The latest addition to this class of garments 
is the Directoire polnoaise, which bids fair to 
win public favor, for the fall and winter season 
at least. This can be worn by slender figures, 
as the front is trimmed to give an idea of 
breadth, and the severe simplicity of the redin- 
gote is lost. This is cut in princess form, with 
extension pleats and narrow cutaway fronts 
opening over a long, square-cut vest of a con- 
trasting material having short side revers 
turned back so that they lap over to the 
sleeves. The revers and high collar are usually 
of velvet; the broad up-turned cuffs may be of 





| them.”’ 





this or the dress fabric; and the rest of silk 
trimmed with large silver or gilt buttons and | 
tinsel galloon down either side of them. A 
white lace jabot in Louis XV. style is worn at | 


the throat, and the polonaise should be of fine | 4), 


woolen goods or substantial silk over a skirt 
of the same, or of silk in either case, which has 
a plain or full tablier, and shows the tiny | 


protective pleating or pleated ruche below the | 


polonaise. 


Another design differs only in the arrange- | 
ment of the front, which is also square-cut but | 


very short and double-breasted to the short 
revers, with six large buttons on each side for 
the only trimming. These garments are in- 
tended only for church, visiting and the street, 
and from their very simplicity require careful 


| these so-called 


fitting and handsome materials. All of the 
edges are blind-stitched and left unpressed, 
while stitching shows on the redingote and its 
edges are pressed flat; one being a serviceable 
garment suitable for shopping or traveling, and 
the other a decidedly dressy affair, becoming 
to younger women and having a picturesque 
quaintness of its own that brings us back to 
the old days of the Directoire. 

The seams of the skirt part of redingotes and 
Directoire polonaises must be pressed open and 
bound ; other designs only need overcasting, as 
they are draped. If heavy goods are used 
dampen the seams before pressing, and remem- 
ber to keepa piece of crinoline between the 
seam and iron. There is a nickle plated iron 
of a long, narrow form, called the dressmakers’ 
iron, that is very convenient tor pressing, the 
importance of which I have dwelt upon in my 
first letter of this series. I want to impress 
upon my home dressmakers the importance of 
having the necessary implements to work with. 
Many a work basket is even minus a tape 
measure, which only costs three cents, and is 
simply indispensable. Have sharp scissors, 
that you may cut an even edge ; run your needle 
through an emery-bag occasionally ; baste with 
medium cotton, as too coarse thread leaves holes 
in some fabrics; stitch basque seams with silk 
on both the bobbin and spool of two-threaded 
machines, and use small, finely-pointed pins for 
all necessary pinning. 

Some of these directions may seem superflu- 
ous, but I am writing for the home sewer, not 
for the professional modiste, ‘‘to whom all things 
seem piain,”’ and I feel sure that my ambitious, 
economical woman, struggling over her first 
dress, will thankfully receive help along the 
first steps of that, to her, herculean task. Do 
not be ina hurry to finish up a garment, if you 
wish it neat and dainty in its appearance; 
hurry very often means nervousness, and if 
you get nervous over a bit of sewing, put it 
away until to-morrow. Many ladies have 
found it easy to learn cutting, fitting and fin- 
ishing with children’s clothes, which is an ex- 
cellent plan, in any case. I hopethat every one 
of the half million women reading this will 
learn how to cut, fit, and make a dress, and 
then indulge in any self-satisfaction and 
womanly pride that comes over them when 
wearing it, conscious of their achievement. 

a 2 
(For THE LapIES HOME JOURNAL.) 
SCRIBBLER’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. 





SECOND SERIES. NO. XII. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 





I have just received a letter from Bessie, my 
dear Julia, and that letteris going to be the 
text of this little sermon, for I won’t deny that 
I am going to preach a sermon. 

What did she say? Well, it was hardly so 
much what she said as the way she said it. 

Now I love to hear from the dear child, and 
I would be sorry to have her know that I had 
said anything; and really, Julia, there is no 
need for her to know it. She is not to blame. 
As I was saying, I am always glad to hear from 
her, but that letter, Julia, was a disgrace to her 
mother. Do you hear me? A disgrace to her 
mother, I say. Any letter as ill-spelled and 
ill-worded as that was, coming from a girl of 
fifteen, is always a disgrace to a girl’s mother. 
Why should I hold you responsible, when you 
have done all you could to educate her in the 
very best manner? Why should I? Because 
you are the responsible party. 

You didn’t know she wrote such miserable 
letters? Very well, There’s just the trouble. 
Why don’t you know? Whose business is it 
to know, ifnot yours? Leaving aside the spell- 
ing and writing now, I am going to take up the 
contents, and, as one of the good old rules of 
grammar says, “the latter will include the 
former.” 

“T take French lessons twice a week, Cousin 
Scribbler,” writes the poor child, “and attend” 
(only she spelled it with one “‘t”’) “‘a class in 
German Conversation once a week. Then 
Wednesday afternoons I take my music lessons, 
and on Saturday afternoons I go to dancing 
school.”” Poor child! no wonder she hasn't 
any time to learn tospell English. ‘ I’m going 
to a lovely school, where they finish you off 
beautifully.” 

There! I shan’t quote any more of that part. 
But you'd better be careful that they don’t 
“finish” her up instead of * off.” 

I can only judge from the general tenor of 
her letter that she is attending one of those 
schools where, as a friend of mine remarked, 
on reading ona diploma that the pupil had 
“pursued” all the ‘english branches, * Yes, I 
guess she pursued them all, but she didn’t catch 


“* Tam learning useful household things, too,”’ 
she says, in another place. ‘ Mamma thinks I 
ought to know how to sew, so I go to a sewing 
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school in the neighborhood. She wanted to 
teach me herself, she said, but she really has | 
not the time. She is going out into society | 
quite a good deal this winter, and then she be- | 
longs to quite a number of charitable associa- | 
tions, so that really she has very little time.” | 
There it is, Julia, thesame old story, the same 
old story that was so true in Dickens’ time | 
that he held Mrs. Jellyby up to the derision of 
her sex. 
You have duties that you owe to society and | 
the public? 
True. So we all: but the minute) 
‘duties "interfere with the 
proper management of our homes and chil- 
dren, they are no !onger duties, but “a de- 
lusion and a snare.’ To prove that you are off 
proper track, it is enough to know that you 
have not paused long enough in your round of 
pleasures and self-imposed duties to know that 
your daughter at fifeeen writes a letter unbe- 
coming in a child of ten, and while your 
daughter is at a sewing-school learning to sew, 
I'll be bound you are working button-holes for 
the heathen. 
Do I object to charity ? 
ing flippant. 


have 


Julia, you are grow- 





don’t object to charity, and you 
But w 


. iy if you wanted to be) 
really charitable, and do your duty at the same 
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time, why not do that sewing at home and | 
teacu Bessie to help you? Sewing-schools | then. 
aren't meant for girls with mothers who can| And you are not only neglecting their educa- 
and should but won’t teach them themselves. | tion, or the oversight of their education rather, 
They are not meant for girls in such circum-| but you are neglecting their manners and 
stances that they don’t need the garments after| morals; and it’s not always for the sake of 
they are made. And as to that letter, if she| “charity, sweet charity,” either, for George 
can’t learn to write a decent one at the “ finish- | wanted some help on his lessons one night. I 
ing’’ school she is going to, I’d advise you to| remember you told him you hadn't time to 
consider her finished, and take her away, and | give it to od You were too busy. So you 
devote your time to her daily, until she has} wrote him an “ excuse”’ to take to his teacher. 
acquired that much-to-be-desired accomplish- | I found out afterwards, by a little observation, 
ment. (I did not ask ony questions) that you had to 
What does it profit a girl if she can speat oa Ss wiry et pong “ t pe Senay for 
‘ : <a ec é ening. idn’t say any- 
ica she can’t write her mother tongue | thing Julia, but I made my own comments, 


; Julia, I can assure you I made my own mental 
Have you any idea how very rare a really | comments. 


good letter is now-a-days? No? Well J have 














HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. 
Adjustable to any size and when not in 
use folds up like an umbrella. 


Sent to any address on receipt 
of price. 
Complete Form, $6.50. 


Skirt Form, Tron Post to which bust} 
can be added, $3.50. 


Bazar Skirt Form in Case, $3.00. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue giving 
You full particulars. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
He—*Allright! I can’tstand this 833 Broadway, New York. 


any more. You say they were ad- We cheerfully recommend these forms and request our patrons when 
vertised in Ladies’ Home Journal? | ordering or sending for circulars to mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





SHE.—" Now don't scold. 
will have to stand while I drape my| 
dresses over you until you provide} 





me with Hall’s Adjustable 


Form, 
which EVERY la SHOULD have.” | 
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TANNED 
KID BUTTON 
BOOT 


The reputation of our famous Dongola Kid Brt- 
ton Boots are such that they need no comment from 
us, but suffice it to say that for style, finish and du- 
rability, they are unexcelied by any Ladies’ 
Boot sold at retail for double the money. They 
are thoroughly made in the latest Opera Toe and 
Common Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 
Mi tases, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is warranted 
strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of only $2.00 and 25 cts. to prepay 
express or postage. In ordering either kind, be sure to 
mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 
and we will guarantee a fit. Also,if you will mention 


le tn this publication, will send a beautiful white-handle 
Common Sense Seyiee in sizes 244 to 7, all widths. button-hook free, with each pair of Boots advertised. 


As to our responsibil ty, we refer to the National Express Co, (Capital 15,000,000), of Boston, These Boots 
are manufactured expressly for our trade through the mails, and can be had only by addrssing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire, St., Boston, Mass. 


a@ N. B.—The publishers of this paper have examined these Boots and found them exactly as represented. 


Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
| pened the most satisfactory Boot for in and out- 
oor wear, one that is fully warranted, andfequal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 2icts. to prepay express or 
postage, and we will send to any address one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 
beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will wear three times as long. This Boot on 
account of Its softness, is particularly adapted 
to tender feet, and is made in both Opera Toe and 
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CGoiciiiae 
RTs°HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Entirely relieves 
the waist and hips 
and by lever ac- 
tion, largely relieves 
the shoulders. Prof. Byford 
of Rush Medical College says: 


‘It 1s an excellent device to 
lessen the burdens of Wo 
man’s Apparel.” 


Drs. Mary Thompson, Sarah 
Hacket Stevenson of Chicago 
Woman’s College give high- 
est testimonials. Introduc- 
tory samples, to SECURE 
? Lady AGENTS, Postpaid 50c. 
Circulars free. 

N. B.—Suspenders pass at sides 
of body. Worn with any 
bustle—itself a Small Bustle. 
/ COMBINED SKIRT SUPPORTER C0., 
246 Monroe &t., Chicago, Ul. 


» 
a \ 
MAUNCY aT BOSTON. MASS. 
300 ATS 
PY rx 
gach PAip 
|MABYOUR 
EASURE 


Suits TO 
ORvDERI 
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The reputation we 
have earned for sat- 
isfying our custo~ 
mers has proved our 
greatest success. 
Our efforts of the 
past will be con- 
tinued in the future. 
Every garment 
made in our own 
shop by competent 
tailors. We havea 
wery large assort- 
ment of 8tylish, Do- 
mestic and Foreign 


Woolens in finer 619 ORDER 


Pater thet we LOVERCOAT? 42,88) 


make to order in suits and overcoats at prices in the same 
low proportion. 


Send 6 cents and we will mail you samples of our dif- 
ferent grades ; also rules for self-measurement. 


Mention this paper and we will enclose one of our lead pencil 
novelties. 


OUR NEW i888 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies’ Werld is a mammoth 16-page, 64-colama 
IUustrated paper, devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needie-work, home decoration, house-keeping, fashions, 
hygiene, juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., eic. Ite publishers, 
wishing to introduce it into thousands of homes where it fs not 
already taken, now make the following unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, we will send The 
Ludies’ World for Three Montha, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, our new 1688 Stamping 
Outfit, containing the following entirely new patterns: 
1 Alphabet, 1-in. high, 1 Dog's Head, 6x7-in., 1 
Girl at Play, 7-in. high, 1 Spray Asters, 6-in. 
Ligh, 1 Clematis, 6x6 in., 1 Horse's Head, 3% In., 
Mass 1 Design for Prayer Book 344x324 In., 4 large 
= Comic Designs, 2 Out- line Designs, b-iu. high, 
1 Cluster Strawberries, Sin. high, 1 Spray 
Sumac, 3%-in., 1 Pea- cock’s Feather, 1 Calla 
Lily, 4-In., 1 Chicken, 1 Pansy, 3-in., 1 Cluster 
Cherries, 1 do. Straw- berries, 2 Leaf Designa, 
1 Girl Rolling Hoop, 4- in., 2 Sprays Wheat, 1 
Frog, 1 Spray Ferns,2 Pansies, 2 Lilies, 4-in., 2 
in., 1 Design for Ribbon 
1 Vinca, 1 Spray Oats, 3- 
Cluster Daisies, 4- 
feveral other de- 
all45 Elegant Pat- 
of embroidery, 
= actual value, if pur- 
~ to $3.76. Also 1 Box 



































Patent Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Ruaatle. 
For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in 
fuilibly regain its shape or 
release of pressure, and can 
not get ‘dts ylaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Besure that“ Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each ~ 
Bustle. If not sold by your dealers we 
will send post-paid a5 spring for 50c. 
or 7 spring for 63c. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Sole Mfr's, Bostou, 




















DRESS MAKERS & LADIES 
Wanted to teach the latest and most 
rapid Tailor System of Dress Cutting 
Drafts on the Lining. A good paying 
business, $2 to $43 per day. 
Send stamp for particulars to the 
Inventor aad Prop'r, B.S. ELMES, 
P. O. Box &&,. Springfield, Mass. 


REAL SCOICHE 


“ROPE LINEN FLOSS ~ 
EMPRESS CORD 
\W) 


Bachelor's Buttons, 344- 
Work, 2 Sprays Daisies, 
in, 1 Boy, 4-in.,1 
in., 1 Japonica, and » 
signs, making in 
terns for all kinds 
amounting in 
chased separately, 
Powder, 1 Pad an Book of Instruc- 
tions for all kinds . ul of Stamping, in- 
cluding instructions in Kensington Embroidery, Lustra Painting 
end Crazy Patchwork. Kemember, we give the entire Outfit de- 
acribedabove free toe very one sending 25 cents fora three-months’ 
subscription toour paper. This Outfit is entirely new, and must 
not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 
others. Five subscriptions and five Outfits will be sent for $1.00, 
| Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed. Axnto our 

reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York. Address, 


8. WH. MOORE & CO,, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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GERMAN CORD 


ARGARREN ART WWRE 
BOOK <n EMBRO/DERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 © 
JAR LELSON &« C ? 
16/ BroadwayNY¥ —BOSTON 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Bustles ; salary or commission. Nocap- 
ital required. The best selling article 
made. Sample postpaid, 40 cts. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 

H.F. EATON, 246 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
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Small Greenhouses and Con- 
servatories. ' 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





The interest in floriculture seems to be in- 
creasing, and as those who love flowers and 
row them in the windows of the living room 
me able to afford better conveniences for 
them, they begin to make inquiries about the 
cost of a small greenhouse or conservatory. 
Their experience with flowers convinces them 
that they must have a room by themselves if 
one would grow them well, and so fascinating 
is the work of caring for a few flowers that 
they would like to “branch out’ and make a 
larger collection than it is possible to have 
when the only place for them isin the windows 
of the sitting-room or the parlor. This is as it 
should be, for I know of nothing that will af- 
ford a person more innocent and healthful 
pleasure than caring for flowers. Itisa recre- 
ation and a means of education. 

A great many persons would be glad to have 
a greenhouse, but are kept from building one 
because they have an idea that they are so ex- 
pensive as to be entirely out of the reach of a 
man of ordinary means. Which is not the 
case. Many such persons expend more each 
year on unnecessary pleasures than a building 
of moderate size would cost. If such persons 
would only stop and think it over, they would 
see, with a little calculation and consultation 
with a carpenter, that the cost of the structure 
cannot be very great, if a plain one is built. 
Of course, it is possible and quite easy to make 
a conservatory cost a great deal, but it will be 
found on examining such buildings, and talk- 
ing with practical florists, that the most of the 
money expended in the construction of an or- 
namental structure went into the ornamental 
features. A cheap building would answer all 
practical purposes quite as well as the more ex- 
pensive one. 

Last year I said something about the advan- 
tages of a house made expressly for plants in 
the columns of this paper, and since it appeared 
I have received a great many letters from per- 





| side of these two-by-fours is a tier of matched 
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ly. if he is familiar with ruling —* as it is 
an easy matter to get at precisely the amount 
of lumber, glass, etc., required in a building of 
any size that may be determined on 

f would say right here that i would not ad- 
vise any one to invest money in the erection 
of a greenhouse if he has but a few dollars at 
his disposal, for an attempt at making those 
few dollars cover the cost of a satisfactory 
building will be money thrown away in the 
end. A good house, of a size to warrant call- 
ing it a greenhouse, will cost two or three hun- 
dred dollars at least. This amount of money 
will finish a house that will be large enough to 
hold as many plants as most amateurs will 
care to cultivate. 

Perhaps I can make this article clearer and 
more satisfactory by telling how my green- 
house is built than by generalizing. 

The foundation is stone, laid in a wall dee 
enough to go beyond the frost line. I woul 
not advise any one to make the walls of a 
greenhouse after the plan we frequently see 
recommended, by setting posts in the ground 
and boarding on them, because these posts will 
rot in spite of all you can do to prevent it, and 
in most soils the frost will heave them. This 
may be a cheaper way, but it is questionable 
economy. A foundation-wall, like that on 
which mine is built, is good for a lifetime. 

On top of this wall are sills. On these two- 
by-fours—a carpenter will understand this 
term if the amateur florist does not—are set up 
sixteen inches apart. On both inside and out- 


boarding. Over this I had heavy tarred build- 
ing paper tacked. On the outside the wall is 
finished with clapboards, precisely as the walls 
of a dwelling are. Inside it is finished with 
ceiling, matched. In this way I have a wall 
with two thicknesses of boards, two thicknesses 
of tarred paper, clapboards outside and ceiling 
inside, making an effectual barrier against the 
entrance of cold. Especial care was taken to 
make coary pons tight. Not a crack or crevice 
was left for drafts to enter. The space between 


the outer and inner walls acts as a non-conduc- 
tor of cold, which would come in if there was 
































NO. 2.—S8ECTIONAL VIEW OF SOUTH END. 


a. a.— Benches. 
b. b.—Hot water pipes. 








but one wall. Such a wall may cost more than 
one of single thickness at first, but it pays for 
itself in a saving of fuel. 

My house is about twenty feet long and six- 
teen wide. The inside walls are five feet high 
and contain no glass, as the roof, and the south 





end, which is glass to within three feet of the 
bottom, admit all the light re- 

uired. Diagram No.1 shows 

, the outside appearance of the 

ff, building. The dotted lines 

Se show where the two-by-fours 
are set. As will be seen from 
this diagram, the south, or end 
wall, is two feet lower than the 
side wall. Above this, the en- 
tire end is glazed with double 
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NO. 1.—OUTSIDE VIEW OF SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


Dotted lines two-by-fours. 

20 feet long 16 feet wide. 

End wall 2 feet lower than side walls. 
a. a. a.—Hinged sashes. 


sons who would like to erect something of the 
kind. I have answered all these inquiries 
briefly, because the pane of them made it 
impossible to reply in detail to each one. In 
this article I propose to give a few instructions 
about building a convenient and not too ex- 
pensive house for plants, and shall endeavor to 
make it explicit enough to convey all informa- 
tion that will be required by any carpenter in 
building. one. 

While it is true that at the south a good 
greenhouse, large enough to contain a large 
collection of plants, can be built for a small 
amount of money, it is equally true thata 
building which affords ample protection 
against our severe winters cannot be built fora 
trifling outlay, At the south a slight protec- 
tion against frost is all that is required. With 
us at the north we must provide for a tempera- 
ture that often falls many degrees below zero, 
and a building that will keep out such cold and 
keep in a requisite amount of heat must be 
well made. We musttake as much pains with 
them as we do with our dwellings, and all this 
costs money. But not so much as might be 
expected, and it is money well invested. I am 
often asked to give estimates of probable cost 
of a building ten, fifteen, or twenty feet long 
and of proportionate width. This I might do 
at home, for I know just what lumber, glass, 
sash and labor will cost here, but my estimate 
might fall short or overrun in other localities, 
where all these things differ in cost. The best 
way for the person who thinks of building a 
greenhouse is to give a diagram of the building 
he wants to put up toa good carpenter, explain 
it thoroughly to him, and let him figure on the 
cost. This be will be able to do very accurate- 


— 





glass, or, in other words, there 
are two thicknesses of glass, 
ae being let into the sash 
om both sides. This may not 
be necessary, but it enables one 
to leave plants close to the 
Sa glass without their getting 
frosted, as they would be sure 
to when they touch glass of 
single thickness, The space between the two 
lights of glass keeps frost from accumulating 
there, and plants can be left against the panes 
all through the coldest weather without receiv- 
ing the least injury. 
_ The sections maked “a” indicate sash, which 
is hung on hinges, and is used for ventilation. 





















































NO, 3.—DIAGRAM OF GREENHOUSE—INSIDE ARRANGE- 


MENT. 16x20 ft. 
A.—Bed 


b. b. b.-Benches, iia 
Cc. or 
ym ~ 1). 3. 


e. e. &. e.—Walk. 
f.—Pillar in center to support roof. 








They swing upward and outward, und are op- 


erated by a ventilating apparatus, which puts 
them under easy control. The roofis what is 
called a span roof, and has a slope on each side, 
to east and west. 

Diagram No. 2 gives a sectional view of the 
south end. 
thought best, but it will be found extremely 
useful in summer. In this diagram ‘‘a, a,” in- 
dicate where the benches are placed along the 
side walls; “‘b, b,”’ shows where the hot water 
pipes run under the benches. These pipes en- 
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NO. 4, DIAGRAM OF PIPING. 

a. a.—Hot water pipes. 

b.— Expansion tank. 

c.—Heater. 
ter at the east side, run across the end and 
along the west side. There are three of them. 
One—the upper one—conducts the water from 
the heater to a tank in the northwest corner. 
It enters this tank, and from it it returns by 
the two lower pipes to the heater, 
which isin a room by itself, outside 
the greenhouse. This heater is con- 
structed on the same principle as a 
self-feeding, hard-coal stove, and has 
a hollow shell of iron entirely sur- 
rounding the magazine nd _ fire-pot. 
This hollow shell is filled with water, 
which becomes heated by the fire. 


The door may be omitted, if 
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ting-room. They allow a full view of the 
plants in the greenhouse, and are a very desir- 
,able feature. My greenhouse, which I am 
| describing. is built against the south end of the 
dwelling house, and I would always advise 
such a connection where practicable, as a 
glimpse of greenery and flowers through the 
glass doors renders it possible to enjoy the 
beauty at all times without having to enter 
the greenhouse. 

Diagram No. 4 shows where the pipes run 
from the heater, “a, a,” representing the pipes, 
“b” the expansion tank, and ‘“’c’ the heater. 
This heater requires to be set below the level 
of the pipes, and must have a pit constructed 
for it, if a cellar is not convenient. Ifthere is 
a cellar, it can be located there and the pipes 
fitted to any height. The setting and connec- 
tion of heater with pipes can be ascertained by 
correspondence with the firm referred to, 
which is always glad to furnish diagrams to 
those contemplating building a greenhouse. 

A house sixteen by twenty feet in size will 
give room enough for several hundred plants. 

If one does not feel able to afford the cost of 
a span-roof house, and wants something mod- 
erate in size, a lean-to can be built much cheap- 
er. Diagram No. 5 shows the outlines of such 
a building. The roof should slope to the 
south. Part of the sides and ends should be 
filled in with sash. There should bea door 
opening outside, if possible, as there will be a 
great deal of work to be done which requires 
easier and more convenient means of entrance 
than would be afforded through the sitting- 
room or parlor with which it should be con- 
nected. 

Diagram No. 6 shows a still cheaper method 
of constructing a room for plants. It is made 
by enclosing a veranda, and very often sucha 
| room affords as much space as will be required 
for all the plants a person can find time to 
take care of. If the walls at the bottom are 
made snug and tight, and double sash is used 
in winter, itis not difficult to warm such a 
room sufficiently from the sitting-room if it is 
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When it reaches a certain temperature 
the water rises, and is forced along 
the upper pipe to the expansion 
tank, from which, as it beoomes 





cooled, it returns by the lower 
pipes to the heater, as has beer said, 
where it is reheated and forced up- a 
ward sgfin, and in this way a > 
































steady flow of heated water is kept 





all through the circuit of pipes. 
1e tank, which is an iron one, al- - 





lows for all expansion of the wa- 
ter, when heated. Being tall, it oc- 
cupies but small space. The heat given 
off from these pipes is mild and 
even, and gives a summer-like 
temperature in coldest weather. The amount 
of heat is regulated by the draft which 
is under full control in the heater. At first, I 


was undecided as to what sort of heating ap- 
But a somewhat extensive 
ndence with prominent florists con- 
me that most of them considered hot- 


paratus to select. 
corres 
vince 





a.—Door from inside. 

b. b.—Sections of sash hung on hinges and swinging 
outward for ventilation. 
water heating the best method for a small 
house, and I bought a heater and all necessary 
attachments from a firm in New York, who 
makes a specialty of furnishing- greenhouse 
requirements. If any reader contemplates 
building a greenhouse, and would like the ad- 
dress of this firm, I will furnish it on applica- 
tion. I have found no difficulty in keeping 
the temperature at 60 and 70 degrees in the 
coldest weather we have had, on cloudy days. 
On sunny days, no matter how low the mer- 
cury was out of doors, it is necessary to open 
the ventilators a little after nine o’clock. It 
is also necessary on such days to close the 
drafts in the heater, and almost shut off the 
fire. If this is not done, the heat inside will 
be too great. The glass in the roof is set at 
such an angle as to catch and concentrate so 
much of the sun’s heat that other heat is not 
required in sunshiny weather during six or 
seven hours of the day. 

Diagram No. 3 shows the inside arrange- 
ment. “b, b, b,” represents the benches 
running along the two sides and across the 
end. “A’’is a bed filled with soil, in which 


such plants as do better planted in open ground | 


are set. This bed, which has no bot- 
tom, allows the roots of such plants as 
are placed in it to reach down as far as 
they see fit to go, and gives vines a chance 
to make great development. ‘‘c’” represents a 
space without benches, where large plants in 
pots can be effectively displayed. ere tall 
lants make a fine display, but on the side 

ches there would not be room enough for 
them on account of their height. ‘“d” shows 
a wide g door, or rather two of them 
which open into the greenhouse from the sit- 


wo. 6, 
connected with it by wide doors which can be 
opened at night. Ifthe house is heated with a 
furnace, this room, as well as the lean-to shown 
by diagram No. 5, can be heated satisfactorily 
by running a flue underneath them. For 
some years I kept plants in such a room, heat- 
ing it from a Sedoburner standing in the ad- 
aes room, and not one was ever lost from 
rost. 

In diagram No. 3, “f’’ shows where a pillar 
is set in center of greenhouse to support the 
roof. This should be placed on a foundation of 
bricks to prevent its rotting, asit will be sure to 
do, at the bottom, if set in soil. This will be 
found extremely useful in training vines up 
from the bed which stands at one side of it. 
From this pillar,supports of wood or wire can 
be run in different directions, over which vines 
can be allowed to grow. 

The rafters which support the sash of the 
roof are made of two-by-fours, planed. The 
sash is fastened tothem by screws. The hinges 
to which the sections of sash are fastened, 
which raise for ventilating the house, are 
screwed on to the ridge of the roof. In my 
| house, these sections are raised and lowered b 
| means of a rod, running along the roof, whic 
has arms that are fastened to the lower part of 
the sash. At the end of these rods are cranks, 
in convenient reach, and by simply turnin 
them the rods revolve and the arms attach 
open or close the sash. This ventilating appa- 
ratus is simply perfection, for the rods remain 
just where you leave them, and the sash at- 
tached to the arms is immovable by winds. 

Any one who contemplates the erection of a 
greenhouse on the plan described in this arti- 
cle is at liberty to apply to the writer for infor- 
mation on any point not made clearinit. I 
will afford all assistance possible, if a stam 
and addressed envelope is sent with the inqui- 
ries. The envelope should, of course, bear the 
address of the party to whom it is to be re- 
turned. 

I have forgotten to say that the height of my 

nhouse, in the center, is about eleven feet. 
ines cun be trained up the rafters, along the 
ventilating shaft or rod, and made to cover the 
wall at the north end, which is the wall of the 
house against which the greenhouse is built. 


SEED WHEAT 1888, 


We offei 5 of the hardiest, best, and most productive 
varieties now grown in the United States. Deitz’s 
Longberry, Reliable, Red Russian, Hybrid 
Mediterranean, and ‘Tuscan Island. — «4 
of o- =~ price, history = a one wil - 
sent for 10 cents in postage mps, including sample 
Mammoutb White R ot 

SAMUEL WILSON, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BULBS---ROSES. 


It will pay you w write for eur Catalogue of Bulbs 
and Winjer Blooming Plants before placing your 
order, as we will save you money. 

15 Hyacinths all different, x 2; © #@ - .00 
20 Roses 22 ” 


- - © « - .00 
Special club offers or How to get your bulbs 
and plants Free. Address 


GOOD & REESE, 
Champion City 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





BY ISAAC RB. PENNYPACKER. 





At mid-day Stern Fact, in the garb of a Phil- 
adelphia Quaker, overtook a feeble Pleasantry, 
which, like a well-worn garment, had been 
made over and turned inside out until it had 
neither brains nor bowels, ner anything except 
a voice and the smile of the weak-minded. 
And the thing repeated itself again and again, 
after a manner sometimes seen in such poor 
folk, which is pitiful. 

“ Friend,”"—thus spoke Stern Fact—“ thy 
Knickerbocker garments, which betray thy 
birthplace, were cut for a Hollander whose 
love of liberty was greater than thy love of 
self. Thee has outdone Iago, the Indian, at 
boasting, and the little lamb at running away 
in time of public need. I will give thee a tale 
worth repeating, if thy noddle can hold it.’’ 
And in the earnest manner of one whose every 
word is true, Stern Fact said : 

“ Philadelphia covers more territory, con- 
tains more houses, and has a lower death-rate 
than any American city. At a cost of $15,- 
000,000 it has erected in marble the largest City 
Hall in the country, whose floors cover four- 
teen acres, and which an English poet, Mr. 
Gosse, has said vies in beauty with the grand- 
est buildings in Southern Europe. Its Ridge- 
way Library, the graceful ‘ Record’ building, 
the immense structure like the Bullitt build- 
ing, the beautiful ten-story banking-house of 





the Drexels, and the numerous newdesigns in 
granite, brick and marble on the main streets, 
most of them erected within ten years, with the 
many more projected, and the plaza to be 
opened about the City Hall, will soon make 
Philadelphia one of the most impressive of 
American cities in its architecture. Its rich 
and poor alike find health and pleasure in the 
la and fairest of city parks, and pass to 
and fro by means of a system of horse-car lines 
which is so far the best inthe world that Messrs. 
Widener and Elkins, who guided its last stage 
of development, find it no difficult matter to 
improve the street-railway systems of Boston, 
Chicago and New York. The Northern Pacific 
and Texas Pacific railroads were made possible 
by Jay Cooke and Thomas A. Scott. And 
when Li Hung Chang, the Bismarck of China, 
within the past year sought to loosen the tight- 
ening clutches of the ae, French, and 
Germans upon the undeveloped resources of 
his country, he turned to Wharton Barker, of 
Philadelphia, and asked him to build railroads 
and telegraph lines, open mines and found 
banks for the Chinese Empire. 

“In the house of Drexel, Philadelphia has 
the largest banking-house in the country, 
whose private deposits are $14,000,000, and the 
private wealth of whose principal partner is 

reater than the whole capital of the famous 

ndon house of Baring, and is equal to the 

rivate wealth of the wealthiest thschild. 
ves, of New York, is not the only one who has 
learned that no railroad operation of the mag- 
nitude of the recent change in control of the 
Baltimore and Ohio can be crowned with suc- 
cess without the assistance of Anthony Drexel. 
Nor is there any doubt among the informed as 
to who is the Wellington of American finance, 
even if the identity of the real 
Napoleon rests in uncertaint 
among several sufficiently ras 
claimants. Mr. Drexel maintains 
the supremacy in American 
finance which one Philadelphian 
or another has always held. Dur- 
ing thecivil war Jay Cooke placed 
three thousand millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of government securi- 
ties, and without direct profit 
to himself. During the Mexican 
war E. W. Clarke & Co. placed 
one-third of the war loan. 
Stephen Girard supplied the 
money which enabled the United 
States to resist the encroach- 
ments of England in 1812,andin 4 
the Revolution, Robert Morris 
sacrificed his private fortune and 
personal liberty in order that 
the cause of American independ- 
ence might not fail. The Bank 
of North America is the oldest bank in the 
United States. And when President Andrew 
Jackson finally succeeded in destroying the 
United states Bank and its guiding genius, 
Nicholas Biddle, their fall involved the whole 
country in financial ruin. , 

“The greatest railroad, in its construction, 
equipment, and management, is the Pennsyl- 
vania, with its 7521 miles of road, 392 miles of 
canal, 5 miles of ferry, 12,000 of miles track, 
and a total capitalization of six hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars so distributed among 


shirt-makers, so freely used to swell the count 
in the Hollanders’ nest where thee and thy sort 
warm thyself. It is the centre of the carpet 
trade. Of the 2150 locomotives built in the 
United States in 1887, the 3106 employes of the 
Baldwin Works, the largest in the world, 
made 653, one-third, at the rate of more than 
twoaday. In Wanamaker’s it has the largest 
of stores, which, with its 4000 employes and 
fourteen acres of floor-space, exceeds the huge 
Bon Marche of Paris. In other respects he is 
rivalled by the great stores of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Sharpless, and others who have 
pushed the facilities for retail trade in Phila- 
delphia in advance of the alignment main- 
tained by other American cities. 

“ The only American author who has written 
a drama is the living George H. Boker, and 
the dead Forrest was the greatest of our actors. 
The best of living American story writers, ac- 
cording to Professor Gosse, is Rebecca Hardin 
Davis. Charles Godfrey Leland has add 
another character to our literature. Bayard 
Taylor scored his highest mark in his ‘ Pennsy]- 
vania Ballads,’ which will long keep alive with 
the life of his own home-folk. The popular 
‘History of the United States’ is written by 
Professor McMaster of the University of Penn- 
sylvaiiia. The American edition of the Comte 
de Paris’s ‘ History of the Civil War’ is edited 
in Philadelphia, by Colonel John P. Nicholson, 
and published i Porter & Coates. The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania is the most ac- 
tive of all like societies in the country. The 
largest ‘old book’ store is Leary’s, and to-day 
no publication in the world, unlessit be La 
Petite Journal of Paris, has so many readers as 
Tue Lapries’ Home Journat of Philadelphia, 
with its circulation of 500,000 copies.’ 

“None?” feebly questioned the Pleasantry. 

“Not one,” replied Stern Fact. ‘“ And the 
highest salary paid to any woman in America 
is paid to its editor, Mrs. Louisa Knapp. She 
and the leading writers of the day—like Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
and the late Louisa M. Alcott, who was born 
in Philadelphia, and Will M. Carleton—have 
been drawn to the publication of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis as, at an earlier period, in Graham's Mag- 
azine Longfellow, Lowell and Poe found a 
market for their wares. 

“‘ Moreover,” he continued, “ the publishing- 
house which has the largest general trade in 
the world is that of the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The oldest American publishing house is that 
of Sower, Potts & Co. Lea Brothers & Co. 
and Henry Carey Baird are both descendants 
in direct tamily and business lines of the house 
of Matthew Casey, established in 1785. To- 
day Lea Brothers & Co. are the leading pub 
lishers of Medical books, as Henry Carey Baird 
is of scientific works. The American school 
of political economy was founded by Henry C. 
Carey of this parent house of such lusty twins, 
and his works have been translated into nearly 
all civilized tongues. With the work of Isaac 
Lea, and with Henry Charles Lea, both of this 
house, the latter the author of the ‘ History of 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages,’ the scien- 
tific and literary world is familiar. The house 
were the American publishers of Walter Scott, 
and sent by stage his works to the New York 
booksellers. It republished, by special ar- 
rangement with the author, the works of 
Charles Dickens, and issued to their first read- 
ers the novels of Fennimore Cooper, and the 
writings of Washington Irving, besides pub- 
lishing the works of Poe, Gillmore, Sims, Mont- 
gomery Bird, and John P. Kennedy. 

“ At the present time the Shakespearean li- 
brary of Horace Howard Furness, the special] 
illustrated collection of Clarence H. Clark, with 
Motley’s works extended to twenty-four vol- 
umes by extra illustrations costing $16,000, 
the horse library of Henry T. Coates, the man- 
uscripts and autographs of George W. Childs 


lin colonial imprints of Samuel W. Pennypack- 
er, and Colonel John P. Nicholson’s five thou- 
sand titles relatin 
history of the Civil War, and containing every 


line, is the most complete among American col- 
lections. Philadelphia took the lead in in- 
grafting technical education upon its common- 
school system. Its School of Design for Women 


orce of instructors than any other, and it is 
the only one where industrial art and fine art 
are given equal attention. The directions in 








the people as to make this great corporation 
another illustration of popular government. 
_““Tn manufactures it still leads all American | 
cities; and its position has been verified by an | 
honest official census, which excluded women | 


which the Academy of the Fine Arts leads are 





in the appointments of its quarters and in the 


extent of its collection of casts and facilities 
for students. | 

“ The largest Sunday-school in the country is 
that of Bethany Church, with its 2400 schol- 
ars, 108 teachers, and average yearly attend- 
ance of 1800. Not in size alone, but in life and 
spirit, it leads all others. The recognized organ 
master is Wood of the same city, and the works 
of no American composer rank higher than 
those of Gilchrist, who won the Cincinnati 
prize from Dudley Buck. 

“The reputation of no American physician 
has extended so far as that af Benjamin Rush 
of the last century, and Samuel D. Gross of 
this. When Professor Agnew was called to 
the care of President Garfield, he was turned 





and Ferdinand J. Dreer, the German and Frank- 








exclusively to the mililary | 


known book on the subject—each in its special | 


is not only older than any of its kind; it occu- | 
ee a more spacious building and has a larger 





to as statesmen and presidents had before 
turned to Dewees and Jackson, and cther fa- 
mous Philadelphia professors of its great med- 
ical schools. * The Philadelphia Lawyer’ has 
long been a phrase whose very currency is a 
voluntary tribute to the superiority of the 
Philadelphia bar. Horace Binney was the 
great American lawyer; George Harding, a 
worthy opponent in legal trials of Abraham 
Lincoln, is known to one wide circle as the 
leading patent lawyer of the country, and to 
fashionable summer tourists as the builder of 
the best of the Adirondack hotels, and John G. 
Johnson elaborated the early and honest car 
trust with a skill that still compels universal 
acknowledgement of the ability of the local 
profession. To one political party Philadelphia 
contributes Samuel J. Randall, and to another 
the protective tariff, the American idea, Its 
pre-eminence in sports is maintained by the 
strongest cricket club; by Reichhelin, the 
American chess-player; by Page, whose recent 
jump of 6 feet 4 inches beats the world’s record. 
‘Philadelphia has supplied the principle for 
which the nation’s greatest war was fought, 
as well as force and genius for the battle-field 
and finances to support them. So it is with 
the grim materials of war. The Phcenix Iron 
Company made the Griffin cannon; the Duponts 
made the powder; the Horstmanns made the 
military equipments, and each establishment 
still remains the most extensive of its kind. 
“And as to Philadelphia society, I do not 
know whether it was the gathering at the 
house of Mr. Childs in 1876, or the banquet at 
the Philadelpnia Academy of Music in 1887, 
which was made by the number of famous men 
present the most conspicuous social event in 
America. This I know: in George W. Childs 
Philadelphia has the greatest of living Amer- 
can philanthropists—another Abou Ben Ad- 
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hem—another lover of his fellow-men—whose 
name in other places than among those by the 
angel, written in the book of gold, may yet 
lead albthe rest. 

“* Philadelphia’s suburban homes are advan- 
cing up the Chester Valley, the most highly 
developed agricultural country in the Union. 
Philadelphia butter finds its way regularly to 
the White House, and the stateliest homes of 
New York and Boston, and crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its great river contributes Delaware 
shad, oysters, and the gourmand’s delight—the 
terrapin. And on the land the peach is the 
emblem of beauty. Delaware is the Philadel- 
phian’s fruit orchard ; New Jersey his vegetable 
garden; her coast his bathing-grounds, The 
late Bronson Alcott, of whom Carlyle long ago 
said he would produce nothing substantial, was 
a logical type of the uttermost product so far 
come from New England worthies who began 
by —- witches to death and whipping 
Quakers. New York was a Tory city in 1776. 
Her mayor proposed that she secede and set u 
a separate government in 1861, and she resist 
Abraham Lincoln’s draft with riot. At the 
outset, to Philadelphia came the Swede and 
Hollander, the English, the German, the Welsh, 
the Scotchman and French Huguenot. The 
process of race amalgamation, now fairly under 
way throughout the Union at large, was ac- 
complished in Philadelphia nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. Bigotry was lost, and the 
combined strength of many peoples has con- 
tributed tothe glorious performance and the 
present active endeavor. which are a founda- 
tion of splendid promise for this—the Ameri- 
ean City.” 

Stern Fact paused : the Pleasantry had shrunk 
out of sight, and was never heard of more. 
From Harper's Magazine for May. 
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and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poult 


SEDGWICK WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES, 






Yard, Lawn, Schoo Lot, Park 
erfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
’ Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers, 
Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind, — 


ONE SAMPLE WATCH FREE. 


SELLING 









SELLING 
PRICE, 


$5.87, 


PRICE, 


$5.87, 


10 Days’ Trial Free to All. 


The above cut represents an Elgin, seven eweled, 
eut expansion balance, patent pinion, quick train, 
(18,000 beats per hour,) movement warranted an accu- 
rate time kee rforé years, complete with a4 ounce 
Dueber Silverine open face case. This is a watch that 
aught to sell for $15.00, and one that we do not make 
any money on directly, but where we sell one of these 
watches we gain the explicit confidence of our customer 
and almost invariably sell him some goods from our 
large catalo 


e. } | 
Cut this out and send to us within 90 days with 1 | 


cts. in postage stamps to guarantee us from ‘oss of ex- 
press charges and we will deduct the 50 cts. from bill 
and send the watch by express, C. O. lx, subject to ex- 
amination, and orrenge 80 you can carry it 10 days free, 
or deposit $5.87 with your bank, send bank receipt to 
us and we will send the watch to you. You can carry it 
10 days and if not satisfied, return the watch to your 
bank and get your money. If $5.87 is sent to us with 
order we will send watch by mes. pes paid and refund 

our money in 10 days if not satisfied. To anyone buy- 
ng a watch for $5.87 within 3 days and selling or 
causing the sale of three more within days we will 
refund the $5.67 paid for first watch. And 4s a 
positive guarantee to all that the watch is the best ever 
offered for the money, we will take back any one of 
these $5.87 watches any time within one year for 
$5.00 cash. As to our reliability we refer you to any 
Express Co. or old reliable business house in Chicago. 
Or you can if you so desire, send your money or order 
to the Fort Dearborn National Bank, with instructions 
to fore same over to us if they know us to be perfectly 
reliable. 


THE R. W. SEARS WATCH COMPANY, 
61, 63 & 66 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sg AGENTS, WANTED 
— best opllies asticle ‘cue, 


Has been jth 


A Record Unequalled. 
INGER [In some fons we 
st have placed, on an aver- 
> 2 age, & mop in every 
AGENTS family. 
Ee Over 500,000 Sold. 
Itsellsatsight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more chapped hands, or 
lame backs. Exclusive 
territory, and liberal 
. terms to agents. Illus- 
trated 10- e folio sent | 
free toall. Triumph | 
Mop Co., 171 Pyblic | 
5q., Cleveland, O, 
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Tre NEW PARLOR GRAND ORGANETTA. 
LATEST MUSICAL WONDER. 
PLAYS 500 DIFFERENT TUNES. 


Knowledge of music not required. Anyone can play It 
at once. The latest and most charming instrument 
made. Plays Hymns, Songs, Operas, and Dance music. 
Adapted tor the Home Circle or Sfging and Dancing 
Parties, as it renders music with as much effect as that 
produced by a Four-Piece Orchestra.. The reeds in 
this instrument are so powerful that it will furnish suffi- 
cient volume of music for Parlor, Lodge, or Ball-Room, 
and is especially adapted for Dancing Parties, as it will 
play a tune as long as desired, without any break, 
instead of stopping to change the piece as must be done 
with the cheap roller instruments sold by other dealers. 
For Sunday Schools it will play ali the sacred music, 
and a8 many verses as desired, without stoppingto replace 
the music strip. This t advantage no other instru- 
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| THE PARLOR GRAND ORGANETTA isthe handsom- 
fy est, sweetest, most interesting musical instrument yet pro- 
duced, and repays its n'y peqnent Va: ege 
To introduce it ON 60 as 
Price, $8. to sell thousanus at the regular 
price, Lam willing to offer FIRST ONE AT $4.75, as 
every one sold sells others. We ask in return that you 
show it to friends, who are sure to order at regular price. 


SPECIAL SIX TY-DAY OFFER. 


On receipt of this notice and $4.76 within 60 days, 
will ship the ORGANETTA same as we sell for $8.00, 
C) Avail yourself of thie great offer AT ONCE. Nosuchoffer 
L] Was ever made before or will be again. ‘Take advantage 
(2 Of it while the opportunity is yours. We believe when 
one is sold in a town or village it will sell a dozen at 
wy regular price. We make each purchaser our agent. En- 
close $4.75 with this notice, and we will ship the Organ- 
etta in handsome Solid Black-Walnut Piano-Polished 
Case, with elegant carved sides, at once. Address, 


BaTes ORGAN Co,125 Mii ST, Boston, Mass. 
































| LADIES, SEE HERE! 
Best in the World! Nothing like it! 
| Nearly Fifty Thousand Sold. 
Smith’s Common-Sense 
Broom Holder 
' Holds a Broom either end un: is never 
out of order. After scrubbing hang 
your broom with brush down, and it 
will dry out immediately and not 
mold or rot,and always keep its shape. 
Sample mailed and perfect satisfaction guaranteed on 
receipt of 15c. Agents wanted. Boys and girls can 
more than double their money selling them. Send 2c. 
stamp for terms, as this will eppeer only in this issue, 
| SMITH BE HER 


Ss, 
Camptown, Bradford Co., Pa. 


mpire Washer Free 
0 npire W nts. Enormous 
Profits with little work. PERFECT 
ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
500 to any one who will in- 
vent a similar Washing Ma- 
chine that will operate easier 
or do better work. Tuk Prick 
1s Low. Write forcirculars,price and terms to agts. 
Address EMPIRE WASHE 


i ; R CO., 
Mention this ‘aper, JAMESTOWN, N Y 

















BABY CARRIAGES. SENT.C,.0. 0. 


YB Pactory, jCAGO, ILL. One of more ot 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 





MAbs 


BY ANNA W. BARNARD 


Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re- 
served. 


The gifts are all founded on the natural 


tastes of children. A liking for thread and | solid where three edges and surfaces meet, | 
|i. e., the point or corner. The point has 


cord is manifested at an early age, young chil- 
dren finding amusement in simply winding a 


thread about their fingers. Later, they delight | the center of a dot made to indicate it cannot | 


in learning how to tie knots of various kinds, 


including the “ weaver’s’’ and “sailor's” knots, | 


etc., and to knit with a spool and pins. How 
gleefully they join in making the ‘‘cat’s cradle,” 
“the cheese-board,” “the water,” “the tailor's 
long scissors,’ etc. What fun awaits the two 
who are linked together with cords in the 
game of “The Two Prisoners!” Who can 
enumerate the usesto which the boy's hoard | 
of twine is destined—or guess the secret of the 
girl’s unceasing additions to her treasures cf 
zephyr and silk? Why is the grown woman 
charmed by the sight and touch of the bright, | 
soft wools used in crocheting, and what is the | 
talisman hidden in the old-fashioned knitting 
work, with which the white-haired grandmoth- 
er beguiles her long days? 


THE TWELFTH GIFT. 
THE PLIABLE LINE. 
THE THREAD. 


The stick embodies the straight line or edge ; 
the rings and half-rings embody the curve ; the 
thread, assuming with equal readiness the form 
of stick and ring, embodies both straight line 
and curve, 

The thread, made of cotton or worsted, con- 
trasts with the ring made of metal, and in con- 
stantly changing its form, while the form of 
the ring never changes. With its ends joined, 
the thread, like the ring, has no beginning nor 
end, and is made 
to take the form of 
the circle, from 
which all other 
forms are devel- | 
oped—one growing 
out of another, 
and all having the | 
same circumfer- | 
ence. Heretofore | 
the child has rep- | 
resented objects by 
means of tablets, 
slats, sticks and 
rings,—he now begins to draw with the thread, 
or pliable line. 

Appropriate conversation precedes and ac- 
companies the work. If the thread be of cot- 
ton, a specimen of the cotton plant, with its 
snowy bolls, presented for examination will 
afford great delight. If zephyr be used, *the 
talk is upon sheep-washing and shearing, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, etc. Other topics 
are the slate, its frame, the pencil, the sponge 
and the water. Oneortwo facts given about 
any or all of these being as germinating seeds 
to grow into future morning conversations. 

The slates are covered with a net-work of 
quarter-inch squares. The thread, of cotton or 
worsted, may be of 
any color. Red 
zephyr contrasts 
well with the slate, 
is not easily dis- 
colored, and the 
dye harmless. 
Each child is giv- 
en a slate, a pencil 
and a piece of 
zephyr, eighteen 
inches long, hav- 
ing its ends secure- 
ly and neatly fas- No.2 
tened together. The slates are first made wet 
with the sponge, the zephyr is then thoroughly 
saturated with water, and placed upon the 
slates. The zephyr, when wet, is so perfectly 
pliable that it is moved by the lightest touch of 
the pencil, and readily shaped to required 
forms, while the damp slate assists it in retain- 
ing its position. With the aid of the pointed 
pencils, and the grooved lines on the slates, the 
children move, by direction, the zephyr into cir- 
cular, triangular, square, oblong, oval and 
polygonal forms, which are easily changed 
from one to another. From these forms of 
knowledge, which are to be made with great 
exactness, are developed all forms of life and 
beauty. Suppose the child to have made by 
direction a pentagon, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 1. After counting its five sides 
and corners, he finds the center of the figure, 
and indicates it with a pencil mark. He is 
then directed to push in with his pencil toward 
the center all the corners of the pentagon or 
form of knowledge. thus transforming it tothe 
form of symmetry enclosed within the dotted 
lines of Fig. 1. By indenting 
slightly the outer curves of this 
figure, he produces Fig. 2, also a 
form of symmetry, which by a 
few dexterous movements of the 
vencil is made to take the sem- 

ance of a “pear,” or form of 
life, Fig. 3, which is easily 
changed into a “glove,” Fig. 4, 
and this into many other fig- 
ures. Some of these are very 
amusing, especially if a few 
strokes of the pencil be added to complete 
them. When the slate is dry, the zephyr no 
longer adheres, 

and the form is 

easily destroyed, 

but if the zephyr, 

while it is yet 

damp, be careful- 

ly removed, its No.4 

outline may be traced on the slate. 

It is possible for the children to make with 
the thread, figures which they would be unable 
to draw with the pencil alone. In this work 
they learn to measure distances with the eye, 
close observation being required to form a cor- 
rect outline, Adults confess to being fascinated 
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with the thread game, children hail it with de- 
light, and are trained by it to lightness and | which, by a different path we journey back ward 


delicacy of touch. 


THE THIRTEENTH GIFT. 
| 
THE POINT. 
| 
' 
| By analysis of the solid we obtain the plane 
|or surface ; by analysis of the surface, the edge 
or line. We have now reached that part of the 


neither length, breadth, nor thickness. Even 
be taken as the actual point. It is desirable to 


represent this imaginary quantity with some- 
thing concrete, that the child can 


ne, handle and work with. The 
e ‘ planes and lines cannot really be 
e § separated from the solid, but -as 
*, & the former are embodied in the 


“eeec®* tablets, and the latter in the 


NoS sticks, rings, and thread, so the 

point or corner is embodied in 

seeds, shells, pebbles, etc. In the preceding 

gifts the point is visible, but inseparable,—in 

the thirteenth gift it hasan independent exist- 
ence, 

In logical sequence, the point is the last gift, 
in reality it is one of the first presented. By 
its use it is learned that the line is made up of, 
and may again be resolved into many points. 
It is not possible nor desirable to demonstrate 
to young children the mathematical idea of the 
point,—position, without length, breadth or 
thickness, but it is 


learned practically that Da te 

the shortest distance be- f 3? “ty 
tween two points is a %, 3 : 
straight line—that the ™ 7 ° 


direction of a line is de- 


termined bytwopoints— _—_ 4s : : 
and that acurve is a line *** Ly ? 
whose direction changes ena 
at every point; all these Nob 


facts being clearly illus- 

trated and proved by the children themselves 

in their play with the concrete points. 
Whatever is used to embody the point, 
whether pea, bean, pebble, shell or seed, the 
children are first led to observe its form and re- 
semblance to other objects. Then several 
points are joined on the netted table to form 
straight lines and curves, followed by circle, 
square, etc. Attention is first directed to the 
squares and crosses formed on the table by the 
intersection of vertical and horizontal lines. 
The child is then told to place a seed on one of 
these crosses, another seed on the cross one 
square in front of the first one, andso on, until 
one in like manner, 
errs => he has placed five 


wa + seeds, thus fairly 

ner 4 P : ; - . : 

. ‘ef ff indicating a verti- 

i. 2° s cal line. Using 

ge Ff rs i another seed half 

a 7 ? way between each 

. 4 ? two already 

a me a placed, the line 

 F errr a becomes more 
*. esaoee* . 

po Nod clearly defined, 

é " 


while if an addi- 
tional seed be placed in each one of the eight 
remaining spaces, the whole number of seeds, 
seventeen in all, touch and form a line five 
inches in length. One square to the right or 
left of this a similar line is made, giving in a 
novel way an illustration of parallel lines. The 
exercise is varied and made rather more difficult 
by directing the seeds to be placed, instead of 
on the crosses, exactly in the middle of the 
squares. Horizontal and vertical lines are then 
joined in squares, which, with extra seeds, are 
divided into halves, fourths and sixteenths. 
The slanting line is made by placing a seed at 
two diagonally opposite corners of a square, 
one half-way between the two, and one be- 
tween the middle seed and each of the two at 
the corners. Thus with 

five seeds has been 

made the diagonal q 

of a one-inch square, 

which py | be extended 


through as many wg % 
squares as_ directed. ms a 
Again, a seed is placed at } geome 

the upper right corner ss 

of a square, another at SY 


the lower left, and a al 

third half-way between; / 7, 

the child is now shown ‘ Nos 

that in order to make a curve, the middle seed 
must be moved outward from the straight line 
toward one of the unused corners of the 
square—in this case, the upper left—then he 
places a seed between the middle one and each 
of the two at the corners, taking care to make 
the proper curve, and with five seeds has rep- 
resented a quarter-circle. To the right of this 
he joins its opposite, to make the half-circle, to 
which he joins in front the two remaining op- 
posites, and completes the circle (Fig. 5). By 
joining half-circles as he joined the half-rings of 
the eleventh gift, he makes the serpentine line. 
Horizontal, vertical, and slanting lines and 
curves are now combined in forms of knowl- 
edge. Leaves and flowers are represented by 
large and small seeds, Figs. 6,7, and 8—an ear 
of corn by grains of corn, animals by split 
pease or beans, and a “butterfly,” Fig. 9, by 
shells, seeds, etc. 

Several kinds of seeds are mixed together 
and given as an exercise in grouping and sort- 
ing, work of this character leading to the for- 
mation of orderly habits of body and mind, at 

which all the gifts and 
-, Occupations aim. 

The work with the 
thirteenth gift is a good 
preparation for the occu- 
pation of pricking. In 
% =the gift, the embodied 
corner or concrete point 
is given to the child—in 

No9 the occupation, using a 

. needle and bristol board, 

he makes by his own effort what we are 
tempted to name the abstract point. 

In the study of its planes and lines, the solid 
has by degrees receded from view. With the 





|of analysis. The occupations follow, with 


toward the reconstruction of solid forms. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“L. P. L.,” Millersburg, Holmes Co., 0.:-—- 
The most explicit instructions that could possi- 
| bly be given through correspondence el be 
|inadequate as a preparation to teach kinder- 
| garten. 


“F, H. B.,” Milwaukee, Wisconsin :—Thank 
| you for the report sent of the Milwaukee Kin- 
|dergartens. To satisfactorily answer the ques- 


| would be required, neither of which are at 


lcommand, Briefly. 1st. The children should | 


| not be forbidden to swing the balls of the First 
Gift by their cords, nor should the cords be de- 
tached from the balls. 

2d. No arbitrary rules were given for replac- 
jing the gifts in the boxes. A distinct state- 
ment to this effect is contained in the para- 
graph to which you refer, in connection with 
the formula used, which was intended merely 
to illustrate the exactness with which direc- 
tions are to be given and followed. 

Slavish obedience to rules wherein no princi- 
ple is at stake would transform the ‘Paradise 
of Childhood” into its nameless opposite. 

3d. The amount of work to be given is of 
“vital” importance, the very nature of the case 
rendering it impossible to formulate set rules 
for determining this. The principle always to 
be followed, is that of adapting the amount 
and kind of work to the individual capacity of 
the worker. 

4th. All the gifts are wholes. The whole is 
oe renege before the part, but as you do not 

iesitate to analyze the third and following 
gifts by dividing them, and examining their 
parts separately, why should you hesitate to 
present separately, for purposes of examination, 
the balls of the first, or the sphere, cubeand 
cylinder of the second gift? You do not thus 
violate any pace. and you do follow the 
imperative ‘Law of contrastsand their recon- 


| 

ciliation.”” Leaving out of the question the 
| terms “primary” and “secondary,’’ no law is 
violated in familiarizing the child first with the 
red, second with its contrast, the blue, and 
third with the yellow ball—yellow holding a 
place midway between red and blue in the scale 
of color ; or when these three colors are known 
| and easily recognized, in presenting any two of 
}them, as red and blue, and connecting them 
with the intermediate purple—or red and yel- 
low, with orange, or blue and yellow, with 
green. In every case the connecting color is 





tions in your second letter, hours and pages | the 


formed by the blending of two opposites. Just 


| as in the second gift, the see is first shown, 


n its direct contrast, the cube. and the two 
reconciled by their intermediate form or con- 
necting link, the cylinder. The same principle 
has been applied and successfully carried out in 
connection with singing, viz., in the ‘“Tonic 
Sol-Fa” method, in which the children are first 
induced to listen to the tone doh, (do). As soon 
as they receive a clear mental impression ofit, they 
reproduce the tone, which is then symbolized 
by the red ball, The next tone learned is soh 








(sol) represented by the blue ball; this is fol- 
lowed by me (mi) represented by the yellow 
ball. The children sing doh, soh, me, as the 
red, blue and yellow balls are respectively held 
up before them, the order in which the balls 
are presented being constantly varied. No 
other tones are given, until these three fownda- 
tion tones are perfectly known and can be given 
at will. The three balls being held wp togeth- 


}er, and the attention of different children at- 
| tracted to different colors, each child sings the 


tone connected in his mind with the color be- 
fore his eyes, and the chord of Doh is thus easily 
correctly and sweetly sung by very little children at 
the first lesson. The other tones are learned 
later in a manner analogous to that of learning 
the colors, ray (re) for instance, being repre- 
sented by the orange ball, and blending beau- 
tifully downward into doh, red, and upward 
into me, yellow. This simple, natural and 
true method is in perfect harmony with Froe- 
belian principles, and its effects are. marvelous 





as enchanting. 
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The only infant’s food that has ever received 12 Diplomas of Honor. 
The only sound, safe, nutritious food that is prepared with water alone 
The best safeguard against Summer Complaint and Cholera Infantum 


to THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, 





Latest Improved Western Washer. 

Paal This article is absolutely warranted 
to please you. Ifit isnot what you want 
your money will be refunded, 


20,000 Sold During the Year of 
1887. 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 
LABOR AND 
TIME, 








Write for particulars 
and prices and mention 
the Lapres’ HoME JouR- 
NAL. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE, 


i0 ORIGINAL STORIES 10) 
American Authors. 


For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original aad Entertaining Stories by the 
t American Authors to whoever sends us a 

list of ten story readers and ten cents. Address 








Gov’t Lands $1.25 per acre. Beatw 
FRE HOMES oie ararne an ee at 


IMPORTED WORK BOX, FREE. 





This Elegant Impor‘ed Work Box, something thatno 
lady can fail to be delighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 





large quantity have we been enabled to procure them 
at a price which permits us to now give them free to 
our subscribers. Each box contains | Packing Needle, 
1 Bodkin, 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 1 Ivory Crochet Hook, 
1 Bteel Button and Glove Hook, 1 pack Black Hooks & 
Eyes, 1 nack White Hooks & Eyes, 1 Box Toilet Pins, 
1 Box Hair Pins, 1 Reel White Cotton, 1 Reel Black 
Cetton. 50 Best Needles, 1 Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safety Pins and 1 Silverea Thimble. 
Remember, we send this splendid Lady's Work Box 
free to all who send us 56 cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper, full 
of stories, household, kitchen, laundry and fancy Work 
notes, an illustrated e of the latest fashions, poetry, 
fun, wisdom, &c., . Five subscriptions and five 
Work Boxes will be sent for $2.25, so by getting four 
of your friends to sends with you, you will secure your 
own paper and Work Box free. This great offer is 
made solely to introduce our paper. Address, 
People’s Publiishing Co,., Boston, Mass. 
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Kshelman, Liewellyu & Co., Seattle, W.T. 





LADIES Send 4 cents in stamps for Sample Copy 
of large 16-page paper and 80-page Boo 
mailed free, The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HINTS UPON ie wb te AND GOOD 
MANNERS. 





BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


“A Subscriber:”—If a schoolmate asks a 
oung lady to correspond with him when he 
eaves school, it is his place to write the first 
letter, not hers. 

“ L.8.:""—I1st. When meeting a friend on 
the street, while Py are walking rapidly, — 
should bow and say ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Smith.” 

2d. When going from one room to another 
the hostess should precede a gentleman, but 
give a lady precedence. 

When a gentleman escorts a lady home 
she should enter her house first, and should 
not ask him to come in if the hour is late. 

4th. The proper hour for a gentleman to 
leave when paying visits of an evening is before 
11 o’cluck, or as much earlier as he likes. 

5th. You should never ask to take a gentle- 
man’s hat any more than to take a lady’s fan. 
And never help a young man to put on his 

top coat, but always assist an elderly man. 

6th. Ladies in cultivated society do dance 
round dances. 

7th. It is more correct to say ‘‘ beg pardon”’ 
than ‘“ excuse me,” but either is proper. 

8th, Yes, itis correct to tell the gentlemen 
at a dinner party which lady they should 
escort to the table, but at an evening party it 
is better to leave them to their choice. 

9th. If the houris not late when you re- 
turn from church with a gentleman escort, 


you could invite him to come in with propriety. Ba 


10th. It is not essential to offer refresh- 
ments to evening visitors who have come in 
uninvited, yet they will often add to the pleas- 
ure of the evening, and young persons rarely 
object to receive such attentions at the hands 
of their hostess. 

llth. When introducing your clergyman to 
friends always give him the prefix of “ Rev.,”’ 
but you need not say “ the Rev.” 

12th. No young lady would take a gentle- 
man's arm without his offering it, but 
should know that it is his place to offer his arm 
in the evening, to the lady he escorts. 

13th. We do not know of an 
games. “ Progressive Angling,” like the other 
progressive games, is still in vogue, but we 
should style them aggressive as well as pro- 
gressive. 

14th, There is no impropriety in friends of 
different sexes exchanging photographs. 

15th. If a young man attends church with 
two young women he should sit at the end of 
the pew, giving them precedence in entering it. 

Address questions to THe Lapres’ Home 
JouRNAL, Etiquette Department. 

We cannot answer questions in next issue of 
THe JouRNAL, as it goes to press early on ac- | 
count of the large number of its subscribers. 

“Mrs. F. E. Forbes :” —If you desire to call 
upon a stranger in your neighborhood, when 
you ring the bell give your card to the servant. 
But if the lady comes to the door you should 
say, ‘I am Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. ,” giving 
the lady’s name, and that ends all formalities. 

“Leap Year Subscriber:’’—Ilst. Wedding 
presents are usually sent to the bride’s home 
rather than to the home of her prospective 
husband. 

2d. If a. young gentleman is engaged to 
your cousin it would not be au fait for him to 
ask to correspond with you, and to send you 
his picture; and you would not be loyal to 
your cousin if you should correspond with 
him, although it might be better to keep the 
photograph, but do not send him yours. There 
is no marked attention in the sending of one’s 
picture, for young men are vain enough to 
think that every young woman of their ac- 
quaintance would value their mg 

3d. Always thank a gentleman who has 
taken you to a concert or any place of public 
entertainment. Say, “I thank you for giving 
me a pleasant evening.” It would be very ill- 
bred not to thank any one for any attention, 
no matter how trifling it may be. 

“Mrs. W. J. B.:”” — Invitations to a wedding 
should always be accepted if possible, and no 
reply is needed to the cards that are sent out 
unless you are forced to decline. Then, if the 
invitation is from an old friend, write her a 
friendly letter, expressing your deep regrets at 
your inability to attend her wedding. If, how- 
ever, the acquaintance is a formal one, enclose 
your card to the mother, or the person from 
whom the invitation came, with “ Mrs. 
deeply regrets to decline Mrs. s kind in- 
vitation to her daughter's wedding.” Or write 
“Regrets” upon your visiting card, at the 
right hand corner. 

‘A Curious Girl:’’—Young ladies cannot 
be too circumspect in their behavior with young 
men. But if one is so many years your junior, 
and you have known him so intimately from 
the cradle. it would not be a decided breach 
of etiquette for you to kiss him after a long 
absence, or if he were going away for some 
time. ‘Circumstances always alter cases.”’ 

“J. A. B.:’’—Ist. We never heard of any 
special inducement given for the anniversary 
of athirty years’ wedding. The silver wedding 
is celebrated at twenty-five years and the golden 
at fifty years. The 30th is a “pearl wedding” 
you say, and we never heard of it before. 

2d. It is not etiquette for a young gentle- 
man to kiss a young lady at night or any other 
time at parting, unless they are engaged to be 
married And no lady will ever permit such 
a fmiliarity from any man, and no gentleman 
would ever attempt to kiss a lady whom he 
respected and to whom he was not engaged to 
be married. 

“‘ Lou. :’? — When introduced to a young man 
at a mutual friend’s of an evening, and he 
offers to escort you home, accept his escort, 
and when he leaves you at your door you can 
invite him to call upon you; but if the hour 
is late, you should not ask him to come in. 

2d. When writing to a young man terminate 
your letter thus: ‘* Yours truly,” or “ Sincerely 
yours,” or “ Cordially your friend.” 

“H. M. F.:” —Ist. If gentlemen visit your 











a 
new parlor 


you but are introduced by a mutual friend, you 
should shake hands with them. 

2d. You should enter the parlor first and say 
to ed husband as his friends follow you. 
“These gentlemen have called to see you.”’ 

“J. W. M.:”—It is proper for you to send 
the lady an engagement ring, and she would 
desire to wear it, in company and at all times. 
It is always a better arrangement to have an 
engagement annouuced, even if the marriage 
may not take place for a year, or several 
years, as it defines the lady’s position and 
prevents other young men from becoming 
enamored of her. Every right-minded young 
woman should desire her engagement to be 
| known to her friends, unless there are family 
reasons for keeping it a secret. 

“ Mrs, 8. C.:—It is very ill-bred for the in- 
mates of a house where a lady is calling to 
place a newspaper upon the floor and ask the 
visitor to put her feet upon it, so as not to soil 
the carpet. No lady or gentleman coulc do so; 
and to tell a caller to take off her rubbers is 
also a breach of etiquette. If it is a very 
muddy season a lady will cleanse her feet from 
mud upon the outer door-mat. 

2d. Itis also very ill-mannered for the lady 
upon whom the call is made to say “ good- 
evening ”’ to the caller until she has said “ good 
evening” or Baty ” to her, and to say it 
at the close of her own speech, leaving her 
visitor no chance to reply, is entirely contrary 
to etiquette and good manners. 

“Lucy :”’—Ist. The lady takes the gentle- 
| a i arm, 





; 
3d. No young gentleman (?) will ever offer to 
kiss a young pm good-night unless he is en- 
ged to marry her. 
4th. Yes. 
5th. It is proper to invite two young men to 
call upon you at the same time. 
| 6th. It is proper but not advisable for a 
| school-girl to correspond with a school-boy. 
| 7th. Congratulate a newly-married couple 
| by saying, “‘ I wish you every joy thst life can 
give you.” 
| “Olive:’’—Iist. Bouillon iseaten with a spoon 
| from the cups. It is pronounced as it is spelt, 


a | with no accent on either syllable. 


2d. Linerusta Walton can be obtained at 
|any store where a full variety of all papers 
| are kept. 
| “8. G.:"— After an engagement has been 
broken, it would not be just the thing to send 
the young man a birthday gift. By so doing 
| you would put yourself in a position to receive 
| unpleasant criticisms. 
“Q,:'' — A married lady should be addressed 
| by her husband's name —“ Mrs, James Brown,” 
and not “ Mrs. Eliza Brown.’’ The former is 
her title—the latter her legal name. 
| “Interested Reader:’’—It is never cus- 
tomary or proper for the gentleman to furnish 
stage in acorrespondence with alady, whether 
| be is engaged to marry her or not. 
“An Old Subscriber:’’ — It would not be 
proper for a friend to sign himself “ Your sin- 
cere friend and admirer ;’’ and to write that he 


| hoped it was not necessary to have an excuse | 


'to write to a person whom he had admired 
for years, if the gentleman knew that. you 
were engaged to another. But not knowing 
that, and being an old schoolmate and friend, 
also a near neighbor, it was not a breach of 
etiquette in him. The proper course for you 
| to pursue is to tell him of your engagement, 
| as fe evidently does “inean something.” 


| 


“™ 
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A 
MILLION 
SUBSCRIBERS. 











fo introduce the Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL into one million families, it is 
offered on trial for the balance of this 
year, beginning with the September 
number, for the small sum of ten 
|cents,—the mere cost of paper, press 
work, and postage. 

_ Handsome presents are offered on 
other pages for clubs of trial subscri- 
rs. 

Furthermore, I offer to the person who 
will send me the largest number of trial 
subscribers up to November rst. 
$200.00 in cash. 


For the second largest list, $150 in cash. 
“ce 


‘6 sé “é ‘6 sé 
3 100 
fe a 4 sé sé 75 sé sé 
“<< “é 5 sé “ec 50 “ec se 
6c Ob 6 66 “6 25 rT; 


|! Names should be sent in as fast as re- 


ceived, and an account will be kept with 
each club raiser until they have finished 
canvassing. ‘The names and addresses 
of the winners of these special prizes 
will be published in these columns. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
pias aatelataal ; 


PRIZE CONTEST. 


| The following letters were received from par- 
ticipants in our December prize contest ac- 
| knowledging receipt of money as awarded in 
June number: 
Har Moon, N. Y., June 4th, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Esq: 
| Dear Str:—I hereby acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your check for $300 for 5th prize Lapres’ 
Home Journaut. Thanks. 
Very truly yours, 
I. H. Ciark. 


La Crossz, Wis., June 11th, 1588. 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis: 
| DearSrr:—I acknowledge with many thanks 








dollars as premium to Lapres’ Homge Journat. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Anna W. DANIELS. 


Detroit, Micu., June 15th, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Ese: 

Dear Str:—Yours of May 2ist with en- 
closure of $450.00 in payment for the second 
largest list as per your advertised offer in last 
December’s number of Home Journat is re- 
ceived. Please accept our thanks for the 
yrompt and accurate manner in which you 
te filled all our orders both for paper and 
premiums. With best wishes for future 
success, 

I am truly yours, 
A. G. SHAFER. 


VILLAGE GREEN, Pa., May 24th, 1888. 
Mr. C. H. K. Curtis: 

Dear Str:—Your check for $20 in settle- 
ment of my share in the cash prizes was re- 
ceived this morning, for which I wish to return 
you my sincere thanks. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. MILLER Jones. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., June 15th, 1888. 
Lapies’ Home Journat:—The check for 
the $225.00 has been received. Many thanks 


tinue their paper after this year’s subscription 


and many tell me they shall renew. 
Yours etc., 
L. E. THompson. 


West Mepway, Mass. 
Mr. Curtis: 

Dear Sir:—I hereby acknowledge that 1 
have received a check for two hundred dollars. 
Accept my thanks for the same. 

Yours truly, 
W. L. Ripley. 
So. Epmeston, Orseco Co, N. Y., 
June 16, 1888, 
Curtis Pusuisaine Co., PatnapeLpnta. Pa: 

GENTLEMEN :—The check of $350 is received, 

for which I am very happy to say, thank you, 
Yours Truly, 
W. A. WaALLINa, 


tocnesterR, N. Y., June 9, 1888, 
_Lavies’ Home JournaL:—Yours with check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars ($250.00) for 
my cash prize, received. Many thanks for the 
same and your kindness. 
Very truly yours, 
Jennie C, GRAHAM. 


Terre Havre, Inp., May 22d, 1888. 
Eprror Lapres’ Home Journa. :—Received 
payment by check for $100.00 on Independence 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. FE. A. Kern. 


GLENWOOD Sprinas, Con., June 12, 1888, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, PHILbADELPHIA, PENN: 


to you, and I hope my subscribers will con- | 


expires. The paper is very much liked here, 
| 
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icon Pen Co 
2B way,N.¥ 
“Kor Playing Accompaniments” | 
Just out 165 chords arranged so anyone can play at 
once every accompaniment on Piano or Organ. Mailed 
for Be., silver. ST. JOHYD ©oO., All Kinds 
Specialties, 339 Wash. St., Boston. 
adies Superb Papier Mache Forms to order, 
4 warranted ones exactsize and figure. Headquarters 
for Forms, 43 West St., Boston, Ufford & Son, Cir. free. 
CORN HUSK for hats and floor mats dyed a 
beautiful shade with perfection 


Turkey Red Dye for Cotton, On Cotton stands washing 
and boiling. 0c, per package by mail; 8c. pergoz. 
Agents wanted. y. Cushing & Co., Foxcroft, Me. 


Y OU ie soon’ airiguany Easton, Pa. 


FREE | 


For only 5 subscrib- 
ers at 10 cents each. 


A Book Heretofore Sold 
for ONE DOLLAR, 


The greatest induce- 
ment ever offered ! 


Cooker 


FOR 


- Beginners, 


RB Marion Harland, 
uthor of “Common 


| Sense in the House- 
hold, Ete 


The book, ‘Cookery for Beginners,’’ has al- 
| ways been catalogued and sold in cloth binding 
| at the low price of $1.00. But we have made a 
|new edition in oiled, waterproof covers, con- 
| taining the same number of pages as the pre- 
vious editions, It consists of plain, practical 
lessons for girls and young housekeepers of 
small means. Its directions are to be relied 
j}upon, and its results are invariably delicate, 
wholesome and delicious. It possesses the ad- 
vantage ofheing perfectly adapted to the needs 
of beginners, Mothers cannot give their daugh- 
ters a more sensible and useful present than 
this volume. It is a most valuable addition to 
the home library. 

We otfer the above for sale for only 30 cents, 














Given for 6 trial subscribers at 16 cents each. 


Friendly Chats With Girls. 


> A Series of Talks on 
/ _ Manners, Duty, Behav- 
( veeee ior, and Social Customs. 
Containing sensible ad- 








Dear Str: — Your check for $150.00, in pay- 
ment for the eleventh largest list of subscribers, | 
}as per offer in December number, received yes- | 
|terday. With many thanks to you for the| 


Gunnison, Salida, Buena Vista, Leadville and 
Aspen, who showed their confidence in me and 
their taste for good literature by subscribing 
for the Lapres’ Home Journar, ana to Post- 
master Goodell and others of Leadville, for 
their influence, also the dep’'y P. M. of this 
place, 1 remain 
Yours respectfully, 
K. T. Payton, 
West Macepon, N. Y., June 9, 188s. 
$125.00. 
Received the above-mentioned check. Thanks. 
J. W. Briaes. 


LANDAFF, N. H., June 23, 1888. 
This certifies that I have received from Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis a check for $275.00 as payment 
of the sixth cash prize, won by me in the late 
contest, my list of subscribers numbering 453 
Harry KE. Merniss 





Brockton, Mass., June 20, 1X4 

Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, PHtLtapeirenuta, Pa. : 
| Dear Sin: —I received the four hundred dol 
1] 


| Jar-check you sent me all right, for which 1| 


| thank you very kindly. 
Yours truly, 
° W. P. LAnpers. 
For Mrs. F. N. Lanpers. 
27 Highland St. 


Cuesrer, Pa., June 21, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Esa. : 
| Dear Str: — Yours of the 19th is received. 
| Please excuse my neglect in not acknowledging 
| receipt of your check for $75 sooner. Thank- 
ing you for the same, and hoping | may do 
better next time, [ am 
Yours respectfully, 

Eva B. Lane 
| ——— 

Address wanted of Marie A. Billings. — A let- 
ter addressed to Winsted, Conn., last February, 
was returned to us 
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In the August number you will find a most} f 


desirable list of premiums offered for clubs of | 
trial subscribers. They are as follows: | 
Webster’s Practical bisilenary, given for 12) 
trial subscribers; Bay State Hammock, for 20 | 
trial subscribers ; Autograph Album, for 4 trial 
| subscribers; Magic Lantern, for 20 trial sub- 
scribers; a Printing Press, for 30 trial subscri- 
bers ; Child’s Decorated China Tea Set, for 20) 
| trial subscribers ; a Waterbury Watch, for 50 
| trial subscribers ; a real Steamboat, for 20 trial 
subscribers; a Silk Plush Album, for 50 trial 
subscribers; any one of Miss Louisa Alcott’s 
| famous books, for 16 trial subscribers ; a Weed- | 
en Steam Engine, for 20 trial subscribers, 
| Children’s Britannia Tea Set, for 10 trial sub-| 
scribers; Lady’s Shopping Bag, for 20 trial 
subscribers ; Pearl Rug Maker, for 12 trial sub- 
scribers; Bible Talks about Bible Pictures, for 
12 trial subscribers; Table Scarf, for 10 trial 
subscribers; Ladies’ Queen Chains: No. 1, giv- 
en for 30 trial shbscribers ; No. 2, given for 36 
tria] subscribers; and No. 3 given for 30 trial 
subscribers. Some good books for boys and a 
series of manuals on fancy work are also of- 
| fered. Club raisers should examine that num- 


husband during an illness who are strangers to' the receipt of one hundred and seventy-five ber carefully. 


check, and to the ladies of Crested Butte, | 


vice and counsel on a 
great variety of impor- 
tant matters which girls 
should know. By Mrs. 
M. A. Kidder, 


A few of the chapters in this interesting 
volume are devoted to the following subjects: 
School Girls, Eecentrie Girls, Invalid Girls, 

Bash ful Girls, Enyaged Girls, Elderly Girls, 
City Girls, Country Girls, Motherless Girls, 
Shop Girls, Orphan Girls, Fatherless Girls, 
Servant Girls, Industrious Girls, Only Daughters, 
Jealous Girls, Wealthy Girls, Soctable Girls, 
Courageous Girls, Unhappy Girls, Inquisitive Giri, 
Careless Girks, Romantic Girls, Girl Students, 
Handsome Girls, Envious Girls, Proud Girls. 

Much important knowledge of great value 
10 wirls in all conditions of social life will be 
found in this book, Cloth Binding, 


Box of Waste Embroidery Silk, 


| Given for only § trial subscribers at 1o cents each. 
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This box contains a lot of odds and 
ends of silks which are left from the wind 
ing machines at the factories. It is 
worth just as much as any silk bought, 
and there is as much of it as you could 
probably buy for g1.00. ‘The colors are 
all good and well assorted. We will 
send this box of silk for only 5 trial sub- 
scribers. 

For sale at only 25 cents per box. 


LADIES SILVER BAR PIN 


Given for only § trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 








A Silver Bangle Lace Bar Pin, with four bangles 
handsomely engraved. One of our best premiums for 
ladies. They are very fashionable, and cannot be 
bought in any store for double the money we ask for 5 
trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 


'Ritks BEesT 
wy” us 
Paper Flower Outfit contains over 60 —— of paper, 
Boon of Instructions, Made Flowers, Patterns, also 
Material for making I2 flowers. Mailed on receipt of 25c 
25 Sheets best Imparted Paper assorted colors for 5« 


MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 


; maa ws ‘OF YOUR NAME, to 
(D $f St Ae 7 
y ~~. ... £ carry inthe pocket, for 
WHat Cee MLGAMUL® marking cards. iinen, 
, o s Stationery, books, &c., 
with ink pad aud box only 1@6¢, 6 different names, We. 
LUDINGTON & WOODWARD, New Haven, Conn. 
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ENTIRELY NEW, ORIGINAL AND PRACTICAL—OUR OWN SPECIAL AND 
EXCLUSIVE 


Embroidery Stamping Outfit 


Free to any subscriber who will send us only 5 trial subscribers 
at 10 cents each. 


Given to Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal Subseribers Only ! 
Designed under the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Philadelphia | 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, express- 
ly for the subscribers of this paper. 








The designs are all new, and include ™—-—-—<= You can make money 

we WL. ideas in nt) patteon Alllarge \ with it by doing stamp- 
| Le ee: ing for others, and save 

{Ta money by do- 

Ta earn: mM ing yourown 
stamping. 













= RN al Dara 
NSH AUL wil € 
braeeh of needle a a a EV ERY p FAT. 


The sev: re pette are each & Ni, 
Fac HBO TeDEN AST {EC “ORNER TUR ED. 
yh the end of a Table Scarf, one of Roses, and one of Daisies 
; six sale it designs for Napkins and Doylies; Cup and Saucer, Sugar 

or Slumber Pillow’ full set of outline designs for T idies, and complete set 

Tote Nepkion Handkerchiefs, , ot odes these the outfit contains bouquets 

Spies Bachelor's 8 Buttons d Lilies, isies, and many others, and a beautiful 

Thy A a TH HI] ESE KDE Sta! NS REE PENTH REL 4 NE and as vs Mra, Knapp. 

hes d 4 the utfit ex or t ers of ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, it can rom no 
ict Each Outfit is sccompanied by directions for Stamping by PAIK EIOS N iW PATENT 





METHOD. without Paint or Powder, and with no daub. 
oy of a Few of the Patterns Contained in the Outfit. 


LPHA BET" complete set of Initials, 
suitable for Table Linen 
8 a etc., etc., 1% inches high, and 
FLANNEL | SKIRT & BLANKET PATTERNS 
—Each of these desi ene, is twenty inches lone: 
‘ wee separate, corner, turned, for each. 
No. Il. de 3-part scal = with spre of Lilies of the 
e ° « Valley above each poallon. 3 inches wide. No, 2.—Running 


design for braid,with: ops for needlework,over 3 in, wide. 


THE demanduned HOME — 
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DICKEN’S WORKS! 


Any one volume given for only 10 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 


The books are all handsomely bound, good print and 
ey paper, and are sold in all book stores for $1.50 and 
75 per volume. 


PICK WICK PAPERS. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

OLIVER TWIST, PICTURES FROM ITALY, 
AND AMERICAN NOTES. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND REPRINTE,)) 
PIECES. 

BARNABY RUDGE AND HARD TIMES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

DOMBEY & SON. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, UNCOMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLER, AND ADDITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES, AND GREAT EX- 
PECTATIONS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

EDWIN DROOD, SKETCHES, MASTER 
HUMPHRIES CLOCK, ETC. 

These books were vonsidered cheap when re- 
duced to $1.00. Now we offer to selll them for 
only 35c. postage 10 cents, maileu to any ad- 
—_ in the United States for only 45 cents. 

A splendid holiday present for very little 
money. 








UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Given for a club of only 12 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 








The demand for this book seems unabated, although 
it has been read by the whole civilized world during 
the last 35 years. 

The Uncle Tom’s Cabin which we offer contains 
an introduction which gives a vivid idea of the way in 
which this wonderful novel was written, and of the way 
§ in which it was received by famous men and women. 

Full of striking incident, strongly drawn characters 
and thrilling scenes, it cannot but appeal to the mind 
and heart of every reader. Insome parts the tragedy 
is so strong and fierce that every word burns itself 
upon our brain. Yet sometimes in the midst of sorrow 
Mrs. Stowe brings in a grotesquely humorous incident, 
as when, in pursuit of Eliza, one of the slaves by his 
sharp wit so manceuvers that he succeeds in getting 
the slave-owner on the wrong track. 

We offer it forsale for only $1.00, and will send it 
_ postpaid to any ; address. 











Samples of soee Designs. 
No. 3.—Piain narrow ta anketa, etc. 
conan, for wor 


No 
Narrow om vine with scaly scallop, No. 6.—Strip of plain scallops, with lot of little sprigs, to use 


“The Patterns in this Outfit are all New Designs. 


Sample of Fiannel Skirt Soe 
+ 4.—Plain wide scallop, for borders, No. 5.— 
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Samm pie oF Berson 
LSS aN por Beary EW. 
a Ss SCARF AND TABLE COVER DESiONS, 


> yy Tg ven A E SIZES OF T 
S, not ae ~ ha a the sheets of pa : 
which they are ‘orated. Each! design has plenty of margin. One elegant c paper on of Roses, leaves 
and nee 18inches long by 6 or 7 wide suitable for Kensington, Ribbon work. Outline embroidery or Painting. 
is pattern Py worth 30 cents. One curved spray of Daisies and Ferns, 18x6 inches, to match Rose spray; 
J, price of A bia pattern, de is 25 cents, Boquets for corners, 6 to 10 inches wide, Bachelors’ Buttons, Pop- 
lies 

TINSEL | Des GNsS—One wide running pattern for single thread 51x16 inch oO 

esign, 15x5. One Braidin« design, 16x2'; inches One strip of wide scallops with tassel | m.4..4.; 

TIDY DESIGNS — One set of outline designs. allnew. Girl Jump: ing Rope. Child Reading lar; e Book, 
a Little Girl with Kitten. One set of flower designs, 6 to 10 in, wide: eins, Daisies, large Poppy, Lilies, etc, 

MISC ELL ANFEOUS DESIG NS—One design for fir slumber pillow, 







“D f ’ “ 
= for Doyiies: erries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, etc. Cup and Saucer, Sugar Bowl, {ter great Bix = 
Lots of ot vy wh various uses, in Embroidery and Painting, consisting of flowers, sprigs, ferns, birds eto, 





Tissue Paper Flower Outfit 


Given for only 5trial subscribers at 
10 cents each. 


The latest craze, and a 
very pleasant occupation. 
Our vutfit consists of Book ¥ 
_ of Instractions for making 
{paper flowets, our 60 samples {¢ 










papers, samples of flowers 
made up patterns and ma- 
terials. Everything com- 
plete. Book of instructions 
gives every possible and 
minute detail, so clearly that 
any person can, with a little prac tice become an ex- 
pert in this fasci ,ating and beautiful art. 

Secure 5 trial subscribers and we will send chis outfit postpaid. 











HANDSOME SCHOOL BAG. 


| Given for only a4 trial subscribers, at 10 cents each; or, given for only 12 trial subscribers and 60 cent 


extra. 


Makes a 
















PRICE, 
$1.50 


Splendid when 
sold sep- 
Present arately. 


Double School Bag made of cloth with a bunch of daisies on one end and 
initial on the other. They come in either dark green or blue, and are very hand- 
some and popular just now with all the boys and girls. Postage and packing 
always 15 cents extra. 


_ HOW TO KNIT AND WHAT TO KNIT. 


Given for only 5 trial subscribers at 10 
cents each. 


This is the best book yet published on Fancy 
Knitting. It teaches how to knit, giving descrip- 
tions clear, concise, and easily understood Ev- 
erything illustrated. Shows cuts and gives Five 
Different Ways of casting on stitches. Tells how 
to knit plain knitting, and to purl or seam, how 

ick up a stitch, and how ‘to repair a half-knit- 
ted stitch; gives two ways to increase, tells how 
to slip a stitch, how to narrow, how to cast off 
and how to join ends; gives careful directions 
for knitting stockings, gives different ways of 
forming the heels and toes. Tells how to insert 





a new heel and sole in an old worn stocking; 
gives directions for common and artistic darning 
that will imitate the knitted stitch. Gives direc- 
ated tions for numerous styles for fancy borders for 
stockings, mittens, etc., etc.; squares for quilts, 
afghans, and many other things. 











The regular price of this outfit has always been 50 cents. We now offer it for sale for only 
35c. We are using many of them forpremiums; at35 cents each we ought to sell thousands of them 
during the next three months, 


Sent postpaid, to any address for only 20 cents when purchased. Never before sold for less 
than 25 cents, usual price has been 25 cents; our price is but 20 cents. 


SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home JovuRNAL.] 
“ DROPPING IN TO TEA.” 





BY FRANCES N. BUTLER. 

“My dear.”’ said my wife, entering the room 
where I sat enjoyingan arm-chair and a news- 
paper, “‘suppose we spend this evening in aso- 
cial way with our friends—the Browns.” 

I felt inclined to demur. My business had 
fatigued me, and I was very comfortable where 
I was. 

“Do they expect us?’’ I asked. 

“No, not particularly; but you know how 
often they beg us to come, and only last week 
they spent the evening with us, and urged us to 
return the visit very soon.” ° 

While Mrs. Smith was speaking I observed 
that she had donned extra attire, and particu- 
larly that she had on a new and very becom- 
ing cap. Unwilling to Gemmnaten ler, after 
perceiving that her plans were matured, I ex- 
aa my willingness to accompany her, not, 

owever, I must confess, without some regret 
at leaving our own comfortable fireside and the 
oysters I had provided for supper. Five min- 
utes more, and we were on our way. Some- 
how—by sympathy, I suppose—by this time I 


was quite infected with my wife’s desire to go|d 


visiting. As we passed along we reflected on 
the pleasure we were about to confer and re- 
ceive, nor was it possible altogether to omit a 
thought of the entertainment of which we 
would presently partake, for surely, on such an 
occasion. when our coming h long been 
despaired of, the fatted calf would be served. 

Occupied with reflections of this nature, we 
were fully within the house of Mr. Brown be- 
fore we inquired of the servant whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown were at home. 

The girl hesitated, seemingly taken aback by 
the confidence of our entree, but said they were 
and ushered us into a chill sitting-room, which 
seemed never to have been warmed by the 
blaze of hospitality. My first impulse had been 
to lay aside my hat, and unbutton my great- 
coat, but the chilly atmosphere of the room 
stayed my hand. observed, also, that my 
wife—like the man in the fable, when the 
Northwind strove with the Sun—drew her 
wrappings more closely around her. But erea 
whisper of our incipient disappointment could 
pass between us, Mrs. Brown entered with a 
surprised and flurried air, which she in vain 
endeavored to conceal in greeting us. But, 
alas! poor Mr. Brown! he was quite ill—taken 
suddenly a few hours ago, and was now en- 
deavoring to repose, by the advice of the Doc- 
tor, who hed just left the house. 

“It will be such a disappointment to him 
when he hears you have been here. He would 
have been so glad to see you. I hope you will 
certainly came again very soon.” 

Although the predominant idea in our minds 
was the hopelessness of supper in this quarter, 
of course we betrayed no feeling but sympathy 
with the sudden illness of our friend and regret 
at having called at so inopportunea time. Our 
only desire was now to relieve Mrs. Brown of 
our presence, and ourselves of the icy coldness 
of the room, which was piercing to our very 
bones. We, therefore, retired amid a shower 
of regrets and condolences on both sides, onl 
ending when the hall! door shut behind us wit 
a sound which seemed to say “How glad I am 
to be rid of you!”’ 

Once more in the street, we walked along 
quite soberly for a few minutes. By this time 
we had expected to be snugly seated with 
friends delighted to welcome us. The reverse 
was bitter, and could hardly be realized. A 
vision of oysters and home flashed through my 
mind, but being now fairly embarked on a vis- 
iting tour, return in defeat was not to be 
thought of. This evening we must spend in 
some other house than our own, come what 
might. 

“Well,”’ presently said my wife, ‘‘as we are 
out, let’s go to see the Jackson’s. I met Mrs. 
Jackson, the other day, and she said she was 
almost tired of asking us to come to see them— 
we might come when we would.” 

Off we went to try the Jacksons. On ring- 
ing the bell at this hospitable mansion the 
door flew open as ifby enchantment. On in- 
quiring if the family was at home we received 
a surprised affirmative. We now perceived 
by the quantity of coats and hats in the hall, 
and the murmur of conversation clearly audi- 
ble, that the Jacksons were entertaining a 
party, and that the servant thought us invited 
guests. Our only object now was to effect a 
speedy and honorable retreat, but just then 
Mrs. Jackson crossed the hall and saw us. 
She came forward with great cordiality to 
greet us. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith, how do you do? 
you, Mr. Smith? [I am so glad to see you at 
ast. A few neighbors are here this evening. 
It will be so pleasant to have you join us. Mr. 
Jackson will be so delighted.”’ 

But all this would not do. Mrs. Smith and 
1 not only felt sore at the want of specialty in 
our invitation, but we would not enter a com- 
pany better dressed and more formally invited 
than ourselves, for, although my wife’s cap was 
certainly dressy, still she was not equipped for 
an evening party. We therefore begged Mrs. 
Jachson to excuse us, we merely called in 
passing, we would come some other evening, 
etc., etc.—that is to say, ‘We will see you in 
Jericho before we will ever darken your doors 
again.” 

And so, off we went, all bows and politeness 
externally, internally all scorn and bitterness ! 

Now, indeed, our courage began to fail, but 
still we clung to our plan of spending the even- 
ing out. As before, my wife was the first to 
break the sombre silence. 

“Our old friend, Mrs. Jones, lives on this 
square,’’said she. ‘I have not seen her or the 
girls for some time. As we are so near, we 
will call to see them for a little while.” 

M4 this time we had ceased to speak of sup- 
er. 

Mrs. Jones was a widow lady in easy cir- 
cumstances. Her family consisted of several 
daughters, all very fond of “dear Mrs. Smith,” 
who often chaperoned them, to the relief of 
their home-loving mother. 

To Mrs. Jones’s domicile we proceeded, our 
hopes, though dashed by our previous disap- 


How are 





pointments, now again reviving. Our knock | 
at the door produced a strange sort of rushing | 
sound, which caused us to look apprehensively | 
ateach other, and when after some delay the) 
door was finally opened, I caught a glimpse of 
a figure in dishabille hastily ascending the 
stairs, while a low, anxious whispering was 
faintly heard. We were ushered into a room 
which seemed to have been the scene of recent 
turmoil of some kind, as everything showed a 
sort of disorder, and the sofa was heaped with 
travelling bags, umbrellas and wraps. Before 
we were seated we heard our advent announced 
in the next room to the ladies of the house, one 
of whom began at once to scold the servant for 
admitting any one at that late hour, when she 
knew, or ought to have known, that they were 
to start on their journey early the next morn- 
ing, and were not yet done packing. 

“Anda pretty room they have Con shown 
into!” aN another, in a voice which, meant to 
be low, was yet shrill and penetrating. “And 
who are they, anyway? But of course you did 
not ask their names,” she continued, in a tone 
of bitter irony. Then followed some rapid 
questions as to our appearance, from the replies 
to which one young lady presently inferred, 
“It must be those Smiths! Mary, you are 
ressed; do go in and see them, hat in the 
world can have brought them out to-night?” 

Miss Mary came in with great show of cor- 
diality. We had, however, had quite enough 
of the Jones's. “ThoseSmiths!’’ The phrase 
was gall and wormwood. My wife hastily 
made up astory (a pious fraud) that we only 
called on our way home from the house of an- 
other friend, to inquire about a servant, etc. It 
was with some difficulty that we withdrew 
from the importunate hospitality of Miss Mary 
who, the more earnestly we refused to remain, 
more eagerly desired us to do so, That was 
impossible. We made our exit, and the best of 
our way home, where, comfortably seated by 
our own cheerful fireside, my wife and I agreed 
that “General invitations mean nothing in 
particular.” 
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ws Mis yi! 


FOR THE HAIR 


The Oldest and the Best in the World. 


It is the Cheapest. 
and restore weak and thin hair, making it THIck Sor’ | 





It will to a certainty cure baldness | 


and GLossy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


DR. SCOTT’S 


SUMMER CORSET 


If not, “THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, OF LONDON,” urge you to do so, for 
besides being the best ventilating and most durable 
Summer Corset made, they possess miraculous Lealing 
and invigorating Elements, restoring normal action of 
the Digestive Organs, impaired Circulation, and acting 
immediately on the Liver and Kidneys, and stimulating 
the nerves. They prevent as well as Cure Rheumatism, 
those distressing Headaches, Constipation, Backaches, 
and kindred diseases. They can never harm, always doing 
good, ‘Their wonderful merit is evidenced by the thou- 
sands of testimonials we are constantly receiving. Send 
Jor Book of Valuable Information, mailed free. 
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Pyle’s 
Pearline 


Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, carpets, clean- 
ing house, etc., etc., but because of its wonderful cleansing 
properties are afraid to have their clothes washed with it. 
Well, in the past ten years the consumption of Pearline has 
exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and: no complaints, but 
numerous letters praising it. Why, because PEARLINE 
is absolutely harmless in its place, and one of the best 
places to put it is in the wash tub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for a month 
with perfect safety. That’sas much Pearline as they would 
get if they were washed in it once a week for twenty years. 
We could not afford to spend our time and money in telling 
the public, through the newspapers, a single thing about 
Pearline that would not stand the test ; and the sooner you 
test it, the sooner you'll know that PEARLINE will do 
more than we claim for it. It is as pure and harmless as the 
finest imported castile soap. It’s success has brought out 
many dangerousimitations, Beware ofthem. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE WONDER 0 AGE! A SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH!! 
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MASON’S INDICATOR CuABT. -. gn 10 
years old cun understan perfectly. 
ORGAN a* This wonderful invention has been before the public (in its perfected form) 
Playing Learned less than two years, we have sold over 40,000, which is the surest test of it 


merits; orders have been received from every country on the Gee. Mason's 
Indicator Chart is a machine which fits over the keysofa Piano or 
Urgan, indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, and the proper 
keys strike, ¢ anging the position, and arrangement to suit the different 
keys. They are infalliable in result. 1f you can read you can play the Piano 
or organ in one day better than a Teacher could teach youin many lessons. 
If you have no Piano you can learn at a friend's house and astonish all with 
our acquirements. DEXTER SMITII, editor of the leading Musical Paper in 
the world, says, “They should find a place in every home. They are to Mu- 
sic what the Multiplication Table is to Arithmecic.” It gives satisfaction in 
usic Teachers unhesitatingly endorse it. The 


IN ONE DAY. g 


















every care, 





Price is $1.0@ for a complete set 5 forms}. é 
lod SPEC OFFER. To introduce this wonderful invention at once 
we give free w every reader ot this paper, who bt Mason's Chart, our Musical Album, 
! 


containing music, which bought separately would cost @1.75. If you desire the Album state 
that you saw the advertiseme in this paper otherwise we will not givethe Al- 
bum free, as it is intended asa present solely to the readers of this paper. We send 
the Chart and Album by mail, prepaid for #1.00. ‘This is positively no humbug, 
We have thousands of testimonials from every country onthe globe. ‘These Chartsare copyrighted 


Address, G. HM. W- BATES & CO., 126 mix sr,, BOSTON, Mass., Sole Agents, 


ar FREE 


F. M, Lupron’s New York Publishing “cuse was established 
nearly thirteen years ago, and during ail the intervening time 


it has maintained such « high reputation for integrity and fair 
dealing that ities now endorsed by nearly all the leading news- 
papers of America, and this fact should be sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous that, ho matter how many fraudulent and 
deceptive offers are made by unscrupulous and dishonest adver- 
tisers, any announcement of this old-estab! ished and well-known 
house is worthy of allconfidenceand credit. Wepublish books 
and periodicals of a high order of merit, audjust now, wishing 
to introduce our popular pubiications int thousands of homes 
where they are not already known, we have decid d to make the 
following colossal offer: We willsend our mammoth 16-page, 


$1.75 WORTH 
of C Music 
Civen FREE, |! 


and patented. 





Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


[Buy no more Ready-made Clothing. Send 
for samples, lightor heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by 
our simple rules, and order a ir of our 
Celebrated $& Custom-Made Pants, 
or tiner goods if you desire. 





and other Recipes, Wit and Humor—we will send this charming 
paper to any address Bix Montha for only Twenty-five 
Centa in postage stamps or silver, and to every subscriber we 
willalso send, Free aud post-paid, all thefollowing: Onecopy 
of Longfellow’s Poema; one copy of Whittier's Poems; one copy 
of the Life of Gen. Ulyseea 8. Grant; @ book entitled “ The Road 
to Wealth,’? which tella how all may make money; @ book of ir- 
resistibly funny sketches, by ‘‘ Josiah Allen's Wife,’’ entitled 
“ A Pleasure Exertion;” one complete “ Manual of Etiquette for 
Ladies and Gentlemen 5" one new and valuable Cook Book ; @ 
complete novel by Marien Harland, entitled “A Bartered Life," 
a complete novel by Mis. Aun 8, Stephens, entitied * An Old 
Man's Sacrifice ;’’ a complete novel by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., entt- 
tled “ The Old Oaken Cacst;” a complete novel by Mra, Henry 
Wood, entitled ** Moat Grange;" a complete novel by Wilkie 
Collins, entitled ‘‘ The Guilty River; "’ 6 beautital Engravings, 
60 Portraite of Famous Men, 26 Portraits of Famous Women, 41 
Fancy Work Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses and Conundrums, 
%0 selections for Autograph Albumes,100 Popular Songs, 100 
Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 63 Tricks in Magic, 68 
Amusing Experimente, 26 Popular Recitations, The Language 
of Fiowers, Golden Wheel Portune-Teller, Dictionary of Dreams, 
Guide to Harmless Fiirtation, Lovers’ Telegraph, Magic Age Ta- 
ble, Morse Telegraph Alphabet, Magic Square, Seven Wonders 
of the World, Map of the United States, Deaf and Dumb Alpha- 
bet, and a Calendar forthe Current Year, Remember, 25 cente 
paysforall the above and Tus Prorie’s Howe Journar for 
six months, We guaranteefour times the value of money sent, 
and if you are poteatisiied, write us and we willretura your 
money. Five subecriptions, with all the premiums to each, sent 
for one dollar, Address, F. M. LUPTON, Publishen 
Wo. 68 Murray 8t., New York. 


} 64-column Hiustrated Literary and Familyp per, The Peo- 
| ple’s Home J ournal—w ithout exception the very best aud 

most interesting literary paper published, each Dumber being 
filled with Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poema, by the 
} beat writers both of America aud Europe, Useful and Instructive 
| Articles upon many Subjects, Bea stiiul Illustrations, Ladies’ 
| Fancy Work, Puzzies, Games, Reading for the Young, Cooking 
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Sent by Mail or Express. 
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pair of Pant Stretchers will be givento eac 
rchaser, if mention is made of this Paper. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 
y Bt., Bo 


ston, Mass. 








DO YOU WISH TOBUY 
A SEWING MACHINE | 
THAT EXCELS ALL 

OTHERS? ADDRESS 


The New Home 











The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets, which retail at $1.50, $2 and $4. Nursing, 
$1.50. Abdominal, $3. The $I and $1.50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All 
except Summer Corsets come in white and dove, from 
18 to 30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to % inches. 
que pes e on each is 15 cts. Every one {fs sent out ina 
handsome box accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 
with which the electro-magnetic power fs tested. 

Dr. Scott’s Genuine Electric Belt for men and women, 
$3. Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your owD 
eS ET will inform you. 

f you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit | 
us the price, with lic. added for postage, and we will 
deliver them into your hands free. Always mention this 
paper, and remit by P. 0. Money Order, Draft, or Cur- 
rency in Registered Letter payable to 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N.Y. | 

Agents wanted. Quick sales, large_ profits 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No risk. TRY IT. | 
LORELEI ILLES AI GILL SIO ION 


1, 
1 


SewingMachineCo 
28 Union Square, N. Y. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. | 


A $10 BOOK Foe 25c. 


Conklins Manual of Usetul Information 
and Worid’s Atlas contains the cream of s 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
Ubis vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
op practica) subjects i has a million facts 















the Largest Establishment inthe World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfluous Hair Hi 

Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles Wrinkles, 
Red Nowe, Acne, Pimples, BI’k Heads, Sea 


com value toeveryone. 50 Full-Page 

oluved mare and description of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth, 
and contains everything that you need to 











Pitting, ete,, and their treatment. Se know, Nearly half a million sold in 8 
10c. for beok of 56 paex, 4th edition. : “ months. We guarantee no such book has 
r. JOHN H. WOODRURY, i ever txfore been published, and will refund 

BT North Pearl Bt Albany, N. Y. = the money to anyone dissatisfied 
} Tnventor of Facial PAGED AGENT scent sold 10) copies ts 
PP pri ete, Parlors, Washington, Another 700 in Springfield, Send 25c. for agents terms 


rs anda a ( Acar ne cloth, or 50c. fora copy 


in library style, 
wbactdn Rattst-~ te, 


fenan, Pitt. 
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E TO LADIES. 

cents to pay postage, and 
we will sendour large8-page ILLUS- 
TRATED Family Story Passe, three 
mos., also 24 Common-Sense Curlers 
free. A most convenient and useful 
article. Warranted to Curl or Frizz 
the straightest haif,without breaking 
Orinjuring it. Nolady would be with- 
out after once using them. Address, 


CeAPLEXION 
VIOLA Crean 


inju {tively re- 
moves Frockice Poflivermoles, 
Pimples and blemishes of the 
lye, pf? skin. Is not a wash or powder 
Rout to cover defects, but a remedy 
to cure. At druggis:s rg ——- F,- 
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f¥ou Tue Lapixes’ Home Jovenat.) 
TWO BEDROOMS, 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 

The first one was known as the Double Bar- 
rel-ed Room ; but a person who makes numer- 
ous suggestions which I do not think of follow- 
ing, said that instead of ‘double barrel-ed”’ it 
should be called an indefinitely barre!-ed room, 
I am forced to admit that whatever else ma 
have been scanted in this apartment, barrels 
have not been. Itis a emg J room, notwith- 
standing, and very lavishly admired: evolved, 
too, out of next to nothing, and on this wise; 


We wanted a summer cottage, where we| 


could board with ourselves and have the free- 
dom of the house; but the person who makes 
suggestions made here the unpleasant one that 


cretonne, more rare than a four-leaved clover, 
can be found, Anything like a vine lends it- 
self very gracefully to panel decoration, and 
these Morning Glory doors would aid largely in 
beautifying the room. 
A draped dressing table might be the next 
ape of attack ; and lace over blue silk would 
uite in harmony with the dainty character 
ofthe recom. The mirror frame should be of 
white enamel, painted with blue and pink 
Morning Glories. Charming window curtains 
could be made of cream colored satine, having 
horizontal bands of pale blue decorated with 
pink blossoms; aud if the mantel is not too 





pretty to hide, a cover with valance showing 
the same decoration, would carry out the gen- 
general design. 

The ceiling of the room should properly be 
painted in cream color, with sprays of the 


the need of furniture was a lion in the way that | 8taceful blossoms in corners and center; but 
would effectually bar us out of this summer | Where expense must be avoided, pale blue, with 


Paradise. It would ruin our furniture to trans- 
port it from the city and back again, and it 
would add heayily to the summer's expenses 
to buy new. 

As a general thing, it is wise to ignore lions, 
and I walked directly over this one. “Given 
the cottage,” said I, ‘a reasonable amount of 
straw matting, and an unreasonable amount of 
barrels, with $50 in money, and I will engage 


|pink and magenta and dull gold in cornice 
|mouldjngs, would have a very good effect. 
|Morning Glory panels, in place of a dado, 


would be quite ir character,—thesame rules to 
be followed as in the door-paneling. 
Furniture of cherry in its natural light color, 
upholstered with pale blue, would make a 
handsome and harmonious combination, while 
a lounge pillow, embroidered with Morning 


to get up a home that shail far exceed our for-| Glories, a footstool ditto, and various other 


mer summer quartersin comfort and fall below 
them in expense.”’ 

A gem of a habitation was found, as pictur- 
esque as if it had walked out of a story, in a re- 
gion of country unknown to fame, and some- 
what difficult of access. But this made it all 
the better for ourplan, and the rent was almost 
nothing a year, eggs, butter, and milk were ri- 
diculously cheap, and life there was fully worth 
the living, if only to see upon how little it 
could be done. 

I developed a morbid appetite for barrels, 
which the suggestive person sawed to the im- 

rovement of his muscle, and put into shape 
‘or my artistic efforts. It appeared to him that 
he had all the work and | had all the glory; 
and between us we certainly produced some 
very creditable furniture. The guest-chamber 


was really the double-barreled room, because of 


the toilet-table that was my especial pride. 

This table was made by standing two barrels 
on their heads at a proper distance apart, and 
nailing on them the bottom and one side of a 
packing-box. The side was against the wall, 
and the bottom formed the table part, Both 
were smoothly covered with some very cheap 
cretonne, in green pink and red on a soft gray 
ground, A full flounce, reaching the floor, was 
tacked on the edge of the table ; and high up on 
the side part there was a large gilt hook, which 
held a plain but good-mirror, There were two 
barrel-chairs, and very comfortabie ones, too, 
covered with the same cretonne; and a long 
mere 9 oe that held dresses beautifully, was 

reated in the same manner. 

A single barrel, also standing on its head, had 
a board nailed on which served for a table; and 
this had a cover of pink canton flannel, with a 
border and center-piece of the cretonne, and 
cut fringe of the same. No one, without seeing 
it, would believe how pretty it was. The curtains 
were of unbleached muslin, trimmed with 
cross-bands of the cretonne, and held back 
with the same. 

The plain matting was supplemented with a 
small square Kensington rug that I had surrep- 
titiously brought, with other things too nu- 
merous to mention, in the multitudinous boxes 
that accompanied me; and with a prettily- 
draped bed, that started in life as a spring- 
cot, and a constant succession of the season’s 
wild flowers in quaint pitchers, my double- 
barreled room was a most attractive-looking 
place. It attracted one guest, named Gunn, 
for the space of six weeks, and we wished in 
a that she would act up to her name, and go 
off. ‘ 
Such a room, witha few additions and im- 
provements, or even without them, would be 
quite appropriate in a small city house, or 
any where, indeed, where economy is necessary; 
and, often, too, it will look in better taste than 
another room on which many times its cost 
had been expended. 

Blueis a favorite color in the furnishing of 
pretty bedrooms ; and there is a certain har- 
mony in a Morning Giory bedroom—a remind- 
er, as it were, of the early rising habit of this 
early-to-bed flower, that makes the conceit 
quaint and poetical. 

The idea is not at all a difficult one to carry 
out for those who paint and embroider,—and 
who, in these days, does not? Nowhere can a 
deft handling of brush or needle be brought in- 
to more telling use than in the decoration of 
such a room, as it is almost impossible to find 
what is needed already made and provided. 
There is an exceeding grace and delicacy about 
the blossom that demands corresponding treat- 
ment for a room so named ; and as an initiatory 
step, pink-flushed walls and white-enameled 
woodwork, “picked out" with dul! gold, would 
make a good background. 

For door panels a pale pink ground, with 
sprays ofblue and white Morning Glories—and 
pale blue, with the various shades of pink blos- 
soms, from palest peach to magenta—would be 
very effective. The flowers might be painted, 
embroidered, or cut out of cretonne—if such 





BONED WITH 


j of a minute, and more durable than hand-made. 
—_ jow. Inclose stamp for full particulars, testimonia!s 
and sainples of work. Mention this publication.” Tue 
ee 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 


is not 





After Three Weeks Wear. 


(ORSET money will be refunded, 


CHICAGO CORSET COMP’Y, 
Chicago and New York. 


the money paid for 
them, ifthe Corset 


Satisfactory in all respects 


dainty touches could be iutroduced to good ad- 
vantage, Among these finishing touches is a 
handsome bed-cover made in alternate stripes 
of blue and cream colored satine—the cream- 
colored ones being embroidered with pink 
Morning Glories, and finished with a trim- 
ming of wide lace. 

For floor covering a large rug in cream-color, 
| olive, pink and blue—the quality to correspond 
; with the style of furnishing—would look par- 
ticularly well, as would also a carpet of Mo- 
quette ravelings in the varions shadesof pink 

“All very well for those who can afford it,’ 
exclaims the owner of an exceedingly slender 
purse, but Morning we rooms are not for 
me.” Not with just these materials, but 
Morning Glory rooms can be had on a very 
modest scale. 

Let the enameled and dull gold woodwork 
go, and paint in pale olive or light golden- 
brown. Geta low-priced paper with a tinge of 
pink in it, and let a narrow frieze do duty for a 
variegated cornice, If one can paint, the cost 
of the door-panels need not count—if not, the 
flowers can be outlined on inexpensive satine. 
| The dressing-table can be prettily draped with 
| blue silesia, with an overdress of thin muslin, 
'or cheap lace, and a judicious disposition of 
blue ribbons; while the window curtains may 
be of fine unbleached muslin, with bands of 
blue satine, painted or embroidered with Morn- 
ing earees, Mantel cover and bedspread to 
match, 

Cottage furniture can be ordered from a fac- 
tory, having a cream-colored, or pale blue 
pound, and decorated with Morning Glories ; 
nut if the purchaser is able to do this herself, 
the effect will be more satisfactory. A suitable 
Brussels, or even ingrain carpet of choice pat- 
tern and coloring can be made into a nice rug, 
and straw matting, with two or three small 
rugs laid on it, would look very well. A 
lounge covered with light blue felt in alternate 
stripes with Morning Glory cretonne, will be 
found very effective; and altogether, such a 
room would have an air at once cool, dainty, 
and attractive, breathing of peaceful repose. 














THE RICHEST. 
MOST LASTING 
AND REFINED 


wp OF ALL 


HANDKERCHIEF 
PERFUMES. 


COLGATE é& CO. 
TOILET SOAPS & PERFUMERY, 
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BUTTONHOLES |! 
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f ” 

AMILY Buttonhole Attachment. 
Your Sewing Machine is not com- 
plete without it. WITH IT you can 
make splendid Buttonholes in fraction 

rice 


Smiru & Ecce Man’rc Co., 16 E, 14th Si., New York. 


AGENTS Werted for my fast-selling articles. 
Samples, ete., free. C. E. Marshal, Lockport, N. Y. 


WIVERSITY ORGANS, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Welnes SOxtaves Dowie 6 ¢ 36 











Guarani for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR 


Own HOME BEFORE You 


BUY. Est. 
aM ARCBAL & Buin 


FR F F ! A 24 page pamphlet on how to become 
a mene Gaetan Kamas : and remain beautiful. No humbug as 








thousands can testify. By mail on re 
ceipt ofa 2c. stamp. Miner’s Almond Meal prevents 
wrinkles and makes the skin as soft as Velvet, by mail 
30c. H. A. & F. L. MINER, Reg. Ph., Malden, Mass, 








Perhaps you will not use 
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Y 
SAPOLIO. 


Perhaps you merit Schiller’s opinion that “Heaven and 
Earth war in vain against a dunce.” Don’t be a dunce. 


“ Tgnorance of the law excuses no man,”’ and 
ignorance is no excuse for a dirty house or greasy 
kitchen. Better clean them in the old way than 
not at all; but the modern and sensible way is 
to use SAPOLIO on paint, on floors, on win- 
dows, on pots and pans, and even on statuary. 
To be ignorant of the uses of SAPOLIO is to be 
behind the age. 





Every Wom an 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It scrapes 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t require shaking or 
sweeping. Made of steel wire; 
neat, strong, and will last. This 
is the original Steel Mat, and the 
BEST. For more about it write to 


H. W. HARTMAN, 
‘Beaver Falls Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, New York 
107 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 





EQUIPOISE WAIST 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
and may be worn either with or without the bones which, 
owing to the construction of the bone pockets, may be 
| removed at pleasure, 

THE CUT repre- 
sents the Waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and / 
with fall bust; the 
| construction of inside 
| of bust, under fulled 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 





Make to r Day selling our 
nPREM ese” 98 enie Corsets, Health 
Waists, Skirt and Stocking Supporter 
Busties, ete, Send green stamp for illus- 
trated let * s and Its Relation 
the h and Diseases of Females” 
c) manufacture Ladies’ and Chil- 
q' Artistic Dress Reform Underwear. 
RY & O0., Battle Creek, Bich. 


mail. Full Description 
FREE Sit easier 
D & co.. Cincinnati, 0. 








~~ | parts, and from the 


bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 

rticular attention 

» the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 





PATENTED. 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
| from stock. 


— 





LADIES’ BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00, 


The best for the Money made, 
RETAIL 


EVERYWHERE 


FOR 


$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 

legant Button Boots, worked Patton-holes, 
in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 
any size you want. Give us atrial. Address 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY CO., BOSTON. MASS. 


P.O. Box 3548 oz Wesleyan Building. 












PRICES, ee 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
-.) i) “ * “Boned Front only, 2,00 


o fa @ Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 
“ ty Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 
i o n 75 
ed 621; Children’s—without Bones, , 75 
* 631, Infants’ - = 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies’ and Misses’, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us iu inches, 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage 
prope. on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL, 

Bw One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address: 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
279 Devonshir Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


FLEPHONES £0%, Dtvate lines. 
Sold outright. Cir- 
culars Free Agents Wanted. Address 

HARBERT TELEHHONE CO.,Chicago,I1. 


AGENTS WAN'TED for Ladies’ and Childrens 
LAD Wear. Valuable samples free conditionally, 
Write Mrs.F.C. Farrington, box 43, Chicago. 














Perfectly nourishes the child from bi 
and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 





rth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
Send. for “Our Baby's First and Second 





CORNISH!’ 


Warranted for 

























| 


[MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” 18 S 


i 
é 
F 


per month until all is paid. 
and delivery on board cars here FR 
4 The above most liberal offer will last 60 DAYS, 


and is made simply for the purpose of having our Organs 
introduced in new leaaiisien” 4 ° . 







GREAT INSTALLMENT. oFFrer 
$1 25.00 }i3; Organs Reduced to 


Only $65.00 and sold for $35.29 Cash after 
10 days’ test trial, the balance of price $30.22 


YEARS.¢ | p to be paid in Monthly Installments of $5.22 


STOOL, IN- 
STRUCTION 






tee eae 


D 
H tyle No. 8000 n 


MB 5 Octaves, 14 Stops, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave Couplers 


%. a= and 2 Knee Swells.—_—_= 
CONTAINS 5 SETS OF REEDS, 


VIZ.: 
Set Large, Power Bub-Bass Reeds 
Exquisitely Pure, Sweet . Melodia“ 
Rich, Mellow, Smooth - Diapason “ 
Charmingly Britllant - Celeste “ 
R Pleasing, Soft,Melodious - S 
Solid Black Walnut Case, well and substantially made, and 
A elegantly finished and embellished with fancy frets, carved 
ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upright Bel- 
lows, which are superior to any bellows ever constructed, 
rollers, handles, lamp stands, music-pocket, sliding fall with 
lock, and all the latest conveniences and improvements. 
= * vv’ os e)-is a » 
It is only necessary to send References as to your responsi 
bility from any Banker, Postmaster, Merchant or Expr 
gent, and the Organ will be shipped promptly on 10 day 
trial. 













BE that this will be aSAMPLE OKGAN in- 
tended to induce and influence other 
rties to purchase, and therefore will be the best Parlor 
m that it is POSSIBLE TO BUILD. 
= LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
<= Be sure and write to us. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
OFFER CAN BE FAIRER AS YOU RUN NO RISK. 


NO 
CORNISH & CO. newienser tM. 0 














